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MISCELLANY. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT,” 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


this would displease him greatly, ‘and 
I have been obliged to give up that plea- 
sure, without knowing why I should suf- 
fer such a privation.”’ 

“*T will inform you. The king paid 
court to mademoiselle Barberini, who 
preferred the son of the grand chancellor 
to him; and the king fears the effect of 

X. this evil example upon you. But among 

‘But have you not contracted some | the men, are you intimate with no one?” 
new friendships here’’* asked the prin-| ‘7 have much friendship for M. Fran- 
cess Amelia. ‘‘ Among so many witty |cis Benda, his majesty’s first violinist. 
and gifted persons whom my brother | There is a similiarity between his fate 
boasts of having drawn from all quarters| and mine. He led the life of a zingaro 
of the world, are there none worthy of es- | in his youth, as I did in my childhood ; 
teem?” ‘like myself, he cares very little for the 

‘* There certainly are, madam ; and if I | grandeurs of this world, and prefers lib- 
did not feel myself inclined to retirement erty to riches. He has often told me how 
and solitude, { might have found many |he fled from the count of Saxony to 


benevolent souls about me. Mademoi-| share the wandering, joyous and misera- 
selle Cochois—”’ . 





Translated for the Harbinger. 


“The marchioness d’Argens, you |The world does not know that there are 
meant ’’ upon the roads and in the streets virtuosos 
‘* ] do not know if she is so called.’’ | of great merit. An old blind Jew com- 


Well, she ie a distinguished person.”’ 


heart, though she may be a little vain of | admiration, although he died upon a heap 
the attentions and the lessons of the|of straw or even in a ditch, perhaps. 
marquis, and somewhat looks down upon | Before applying himself to the violin, M. 


the artists her companions from the | Franz Benda had a magnificent voice and 
height of her grandeur.’’ 


ous of Saxony, while that of d’Argens | new flight ; and it is from that travelling 
belongs only to the small gentility of | conservatory that has issued the magnifi- 
Provence or Languedoc. And madam de | cent virtuoso whose assistance his majesty 
Coccei, how is she, do you know her!’’ | does not disdain in his chamber concerts. 

** As, since her marriage, mademoiselle |George Benda, his youngest brother, is 
Barberini no longer dances at the opera, | also an original full of genius, by turns 
and lives most generally in the country, |epicurean and misanthropic. His capri- 
Ihave few opportunities of seeing her. | cious mind is not always amiable, but he 
Of all our actresses, she is the one with | always interests me. I think that this 
whom I feel most sympathy, and J] have | one will not succeed in dressing as do his 





here, that it is a pleasure for me to be en- 
nuyed with him.” 

** And do you not hope that this partak- 
en ennui will lead to a more tender feel- 
ing? It would not be the first time that 
love was born of ennui.” 

**T neither fear nor hope it,”’ replied 
Consuelo; ‘‘ for I feel that it can never 
be. Ihave told you, dear Amelia, that 
something strange passes within me. 
Since Albert is no more, I love him, I 
think only of him, I can love only him. 
I verily believe this is the first time, of a 
certainty, that love has been born of 
death, and yet this is what happens to me. 
I cannot be consoled for not having granted 
happiness to a being worthy of it, and this 
tenacious regret has become a fixed idea, 
a sort of passion, a madness perhaps.” 

“Tt seems to me something like it,” 


ble lot of the artists of the highway. | said the princess. ‘It is at least a dis- 


ease — And yet it is a malady which I 
well conceive and which I also experience ; 


| for I love an absent person whom perhaps 
‘* You are discreet, and you are right. | pleted, over hills and vallies, the educa- | 


tion of Benda. He was called Label, | 
‘*Extremely so, and very good at/and Benda never speaks of him but with | 


I shall never see again: Is not that al- 
most like loving a dead onet — But tell 
me, is not my brother prince Henry an 


| . ° 
-amiable cavalier? ”’ 


‘** Yes, certainly.”’ 
‘* A great amateur of the beautiful, an 
artist soul, a hero in war, a striking and 


made singing his profession. Grief and| pleasant though not handsome face, a 
‘*She would be much more humble |ennni made him lose it at Dresden. In| 


did she know who you are. The name |the pure air and in vagabond liberty, he | 
of Rudolstadt is one of the most illustri- | acquired another talent, his géhius took | 


proud and independent mind, the enemy 
of despotism, the unsubdued and menac- 
ing slave of my brother the tyrant, im 
fine the best of the family, certainly. 
They say he is very much in love with. 
you ; has he not told you so?” 

‘* | listened to it as a jest.”’ 

** Have you no desire to take it serious- 
ly? be) 

‘*No, madam.”’ 

‘*You are very difficult, my dear; 
what defect do you find in him!” 

“ A great defect, or at least an iuvinci- 


often been invited by her and her hus- | other brothers, who now wear with resig- | ble obstacle to love on my part: he is a 


band to visit them on their estate; but 
the king has given me to understand that 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


nation the gilded chain of royal dilettant- | prince.”’ 

ism. But he, either because he is the | ‘*Thanks for the compliment, you 
youngest, or because his natural charac-| rogue! Then he had nothing to do with 
ter is unconquerable, always talks of tak-| your fainting fiton the stage the other 
ling flight. He is so heartily ennuyed evening? It was said that the king, jeal- 
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ous of the manner in which he gazed at| 


you, had sent him away under arrest at 


the beginning of the opera, and that grief 


made yor quite ill.”” 

“| was entirely ignorant that the 
prince had been arrested, and am very 
sure that I was not the cause. 
my aecident was very different. 
ine, madam, that in the middle of the 
piece I was singing, somewhat mechanic- 
ally, as happens to me too frequently 
here, my eyes wandered at random over 
the boxes of the first tier, near the stage; 
and suddenly, in that of M. Golowkin, I 


saw a pale face appear at the bottom and 


lean insensibly forward as if to look at 
me. That face, was Albert’s, madam. 
I saw him, I recognized him; I know 
not if it was an illusion, but it is impossi- 
ble that one could be more terrible or 
more complete.”’ 

* Poor child! you have visions, that is 
eertain.”’ 

‘QO! that is not all. Last week, after 
I had given you the letter from M. de 
Trenck, I lost my way in the palace as | 
was retiring, and at the entrance of the 
eabinet of curiosities I met M. Stoss, 
with whom I stopped to converse. Well, 
T there saw that same face of Albert, and 


I saw it threatening, as I had seen it in-| 


different the evening befvre at the theatre, 
as I have incessantly seen it in my dreams 
angry or disdainful.’’ 

** And M. Stoss saw it likewise ? *’ 

* He saw it very well, and told me 
that it was acertain Trismegistus whom 
your highness is pleased to consult as a 
necromancer.”’ 

‘Ah! goud Heaven! ”’ 


Kleist, becoming pale ; ‘* 1 was very sure 


cried madam de 


he was a real sorcerer! I can never look at 
that man without being afraid. Although 
his features are handsome and he has an air 
of nobleness, there is something diabolical 


in his physiognomy and I am certain 


that he assumes, like a Proteus, all the | 


appearances he wishes to frighten people. 


With that, he is a grumbler and censurer | 


like all his kind. 


when drawing my horoscope, he reproach- 


I recollect that once, 


ed me bitterly for having divorced M. de 


Kleist because M. de Kleist was ruined. 
He made a great crime of it. 


to defend myself, and as he was rather 
haughty with me, I began to be vexed, | 


when he predicted to me with vehemence 
that I should be married again, and that 
my second husband would perish by my 
fault than the 
first, but that I should be well punished 
for it by my remorse and the publie odi- 
um. 


even more miserably 


While saying this, his face became 
so terrible that I thought I saw M. de 
Kleist resuscitated, and I fled to her high- 
ness’s apartment, uttering great cries.”’ 
‘* Yes, that was a funny scene,”’ 


That of 
Imag- | 


I wished 
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spite of herself, resumed her dry and bit- 
ter tone; **] laughed at it like a erazy 
| woman,”’ 

| «There was no reason ! 
elo artlessly. 


”* said Consu- 


** Bat who is this Trisme- 
gistus in fine? And since your highness 
does not believe in sorcerers —’ 

what sorcery is. Do not be in such a 
For the present, know that the 
diviner Trismegistus is a man whom I 


hurry. 


value highly, and who may be very use- 
ful to all three of us and to many oth- 
ers! — 

‘* ] should much like to see him again,”’ 
said Consuelo; ‘‘ and though I tremble 
at the thought, I should like to assure 
myself in cold blood if he resembles M. 
de Rudajstadt so much as | imagined.”’ 

“If he resembles M. de 
you say — well, you recall to me a cir- 
cumstance which I had forgotten, and 
which will perhaps explain all this great 
mystery in a very common place manner, 
— Wait! let me think a moment — yes, 
now Iremember. Listen, my poor child, 
and learn to mistrust all that may seem 
supernatural. It was Trismegistus whom 
Cagliostro showed to you; for Trisme- 
gistus has relations with Cagliostro, and 
was here last year at the same time with 
him. It was Trismegistus whom 


theatre 


you 


saw at the in count Golowkin’s 
for Trismegistus dwells in his 


box: 
house, and they busy themselves togeth- 
In fine it 
the 


er in chemistry and alechymy. 


was Trismegistus whom you saw 


next day in the chateau ; for on that day 


and shortly after having dismissed you, | 
saw Trismegistus; and by the way, he 
gave me full details respecting Treaock’'s 
escape.”’ 

‘* So far as to boast of having contribut- 
ed to it,’’ said madam de Kliest, *‘ and to 


be reimbursed by your highness for money 


which he certainly had not expended for | 


that purpose. Your highness may think 
of him what you will; but [ dare to tell 


you, that man is a chevalier d'industrie.”’ 


‘* Which does not prevent his being a} 


great soreerer, is it not so, de Kleist? 


his science with so much contempt for his 
person ?”’ 
‘*Eh! madam, they go together in the 
We fear sorcer- 
Exactly 


best manner possible. 


" 
as 


ers, but we detest them. 
do with the devil.”’ 


we 
‘* And yet we wish to see the devil, 
This is 


” 


| and cannot do without sorcerers. 
your logic, my beautiful de Kleist. 
‘¢But madam,’’ 


listened eagarly to this strange discussion, | 


‘‘ How do you know that this man re- 
,sembles M. de Rudolstadt ?”’ 


| ‘* I forgot to tell you, and it was a very | 


‘**] have promised to tell you some day | 


Rudolstadt, 


- i 
How do vou reconcile so much respect far | 
! 


: 
said Consuelo, who 


ing me your story and that of count Al- 
bert, all that he said of that strange per- 
'sonage made me curious to know if he 
was handsome, and if his face correspond- 
to his extraordinary imagination. 
Supperville reflected a few moments and 
at last ‘Well, madam, 
[ can give you a very exact idea of him; 


ed 
answered me: 


for you have among ‘your playthings an 
original who would be horribly like that 
poor Rudolstadt if he were more meagre, 
more wan, and wore his hair differently. 
That is your sorcerer Trismegistus.’ 
This is the point of the matter, my 
charming widow; and it has no more 
in it than Cagliostro, ‘Trisme- 
gistus, Saint Germain and company.’’ 
**You remove a mountain from my 
breast,’’ said the Porporina ** and a veil 
from before my eyes. It seems to me 
that Tam born again into life, and that I 
Thanks be 
given to you for this explanation! Then 
Iam not deranged, then I do not have 
visions, then | shall no longer be afraid of 


sorcery 


awake from a painfal sleep! 


myself!— And yet, see how the human 
heart is formed ;’’ added she after a mo- 
ment’s revery; ‘‘ 1 believe that I regret 
my fear and my weakness. In my ex- 
travagance, I had almost persuaded my- 
self that Albert was not dead, and that at 
some future day, after having made me 
expiate by horrible apparitions the evil I 
had caused him, he would retura to me 
without clouds and without resentment, 
Now I am very sure that Albert sleep@ in 
the tomb of his fathers, that he will not 
rise again, that death will not lose his 
prey, and this is a deplorable certainty.” 

“eC doubted it? Well 
there is a happiness in being crazy; as 
for myself, 1 had no hope that Trenck 


an you have 


would ever escape from the dungeons of 
Silesia, and yet that was possible, and it 
did happen.’”’ 

‘If 1 were to tell you, beautiful Ame- 
lia, all the suppositions to which my poor 
imagination gave itself up, you would 
| see that, spite of their improbability, they 
were not all impossible. For example, 
| a lethargy, — Albert was subject to them 
— But I will not recall those senseless 
conjectures; they pain me too much, 
|now that the face which I took for Al- 
bert’s is that of a chevalier d’industrie.”’ 

‘* Trismegistus is not what people 
think him.— But what is certain is that 
‘he is not the count de Rudolstadt ; for it 


is several years since | have known him, 


| 


and since he has practised, in appearance 
Besides 
he is not so like the count de Rudolstadt 
Supperville, 


at least, the trade of a diviner. 


as you persuade yourself, 


| 
| who is too skilful a physician to have a 
| 


'man buried in a lethargy and who does 
not believe in ghosts, has verified differen- 


said} simple chance that made me know it. | ces which your trouble did not permit you 


the princess, who sometimes, as if in| This morning, when Supperville was tell- | to remark,” 
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“0! How I should like to see that 
Trismegistus again! ’’ said Consuelo with 
an absent air. 

“ Perhaps you will not see him again 
very soon,’’ replied the princess coldly. 
‘‘ He left for Warsaw the very day you 
saw him in this palace. He never re- 
mains more than three days at Berlin. 
Bat he will certainly return in a year.’’ 
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**Come, don’t look so grieved,” re-| your lot is the best. There is no crown- 
sumed Amelia roughly, ‘‘ This is a fine|ed head you cannot carry off from us if 
party of pleasure indeed! You have} you have such a fancy, and I should not 
told us stories to bring the devil on earth; | be astonished at some future day, to see 
de Kleist has been so pale and trembling | mademoiselle Hippolyte Clairon, who is a 
all the time, I believe she will die of fear;| girl of wit, become margravine of An- 
and [, who wished to be happy and gay,| spach, in competition with my sister, who 
I suffer at seeing yon suffer, my poor| is a fool. Come, give me a pelisse, de 
child!—’’ The princess pronounced | Kleist, 1 wish to accompany you to the 


‘And if it were Albert!’’ resumed | these last words with the good diapason/| end of the gallery.’’ 
Consuelo, absorbed in a profound revery. | of her voice, and Consuelo, raising her| ‘And your highness will return 


The princess shrugged her shoulders. 


head, saw that a tear of sympathy was) alone!” said madam de Kleist, who ap- 


** Decidedly,”’ said she, ‘* my fate con-| flowing down her cheek, while the smile | peared much troubled. 


demns me to have either fools or crazy wo-| of irony still contracted her lips. She 


** Quite alone,”’ replied Amelia, “ and 


men for friends. This one takes my sor-| kissed the hand which the abbess extend-| without any fear of the devil or of the 
cerer for her late husband the canon de! ed to her, and inwardly pitied her for not| hobgeblins who held their court in the 


Kleist, that one for her dead husband the | 
count de Rudolstadt; it is lucky for me'| 


that I have a strong head, for perhaps I 


should take him for Trenck and God Castle may be,”’ 


knows what would happen! Trisme- 
gistus is a poor sorcerer not to profit by 
these mistakes! Come, Porporina, don’t | 
look at me with such a wild and) 


horrified air, my beauty. Recover your, 
senses. How can you suppose that if 


count Albert, instead of being dead, had 
awakened from a lethargy, so interesting 
an event would have made no noise in the 
world? Have you retained no connec- 


tion, moreover, with his family, and/ 


would they not have informed you! ”’ 
‘*T have retained none,”’ 


wrote to me twice in the course of a) 
year to announce to me two sad events: 
the death of her elder brother, count 
Christian, my husband's father, who fin- 


ished his long and sorrowful career, with- | 





being able to remain good four successive | chateau for some nights past, as I am told. 

hours. Come, come, Consuelo! we shall see 
‘* However mysterious your Giant’s| madam de Kleist’s fine fear on crossing 

added the princess| the gallery.” 

‘* however savage the canoness, and how-| The princess took a taper and went 


| ever discreet her servants, be sure that! first, dragging after her madam de Kleist, 


nothing happens there more than else- who appeared, in fact, far from confident. 
| where, which is secured from a certain | Consuelo followed them, a little frighten- 
degree of publicity. Though they took) ed also, without knowing why. 

great pains to conceal the eccentricities of ‘*] assure you, madam,”’ said madam 
count Albert, the whole province soon|de Kleist, ‘‘ that this is the unlucky 
knew of it, and they had been long oped hour, and that there is great rashness in 
en of at the little court of Bareith, when| passing through this part of the chateau 
Supperville was called to attend your) at this moment. What objection can 
poor husband. There is now in that fam-| you have to letting us stay half an hour 


|jly another mystery, concealed doubtless| longer? At half past two there is nothing 
replied Con-| with no less care, but which has been no| to fear.” 
suelo. ‘* The canoness Wenceslawa 


better kept from the public malice, that is| ** No, no,”’ returned Amelia, ‘I should 
the flight of the young baroness Amelia, |not be sorry to meet her, and see what 
who was carried off by a handsome ad-| she looks like.” 


canine shortly before the death of her} ‘* What are you talking of?’ asked 


cousin.”’ | Consuelo, quickening her pace to address 
** And I, madam, was ignorant of this ares de Kleist. 


out recovering the memory of his misfor- | for quite a long time. I can even inform | 


tune; and the death of baron Frederick,| you that all is not discovered in this. 


the brother of Christian and the canoness, | world ; for hitherto no one has been able 
who was killed when hunting, by rolling | to discover the name or condition of the 
from the fatal mountain of the Schreck-| man who carried off the young werent 
enstein to the bottom of a ravine. I re-| any more than the place of her retreat.’ 

plied to the canoness as was my duty. I) ** That is what Supperville told me 
dared not offer to carry to her my sad/ indeed. Well, that old Bohemia is the 


| Don’t you know!” said the princess. 
‘“*The white woman who sweeps the 
stairs and corridurs of the palace when 
a member of the royal family is about to 
die, has revisited us for some nights past. 
It seems that she takes her diversion in 
this direction. Therefore it is my life 
that is threatened. That is why you see 


consolations. Her mind appeared to me,| country of mysterious adventures: but meso easy. My sister-in-law, the queen 


from her letters, divided between her 
goodness and her pride. She called me 
her dear child, her generous friend, but 





that is no reason why Count Albert of Prussia, (the weakest head that ever 
should be — ”’ | wore a crown!) is kept awake by it, as I 
‘*In the name of Heaven, madam, let am told, and goes to sleep every night at 


did not seem in any way to desire the! us speak no more of that! I ask your: Charlottembourg ; but as she, as well as 
assistance and the cares of my affection.’’ | pardon for having wearied you with this the queen my mother, who is ne more 


** So you suppose that Albert, resusci- | 


tated, lives tranquil and unknown at Gi-| 


ant’s eastle, without giving you notice, 
and without any one’s imagining such a 
thing out of the enclosure of said castle * ”’ 

‘** No, madam, [ do not suppose it; for | 
it would be entirely impossible, and I am 
crazy to wish to think so,’’ replied Con- 
suelo hiding her face in her hands. 








long story, and when your highness shal] reasonable than she, has an infinite re- 
order me to retire —”’ ‘spect for the sweeper, those ladies have 
‘* Two in the morning! ’? cried madam | taken care to forbid that the phantom be 
de Kleist, who shuddered at the doleful| watched or in any way disconcerted in 
sound of the palace clock. | her noble occupations. Thus the chateau 
‘‘In that case we must separate, my | is swept very thoroughly and by Lueifer’s 
dear friends,’’ said the abbess, rising ;|own hand, which does not prevent its 
‘* for my sister of Anspach will come to| being very dirty, as you may perceive.” 
wake me as early as seven in order to| At this moment a large cat, cuming 


The princess seemed, as the night ad-| entertain me with the mad pranks of her from the dark extremity of the gallery, 
vanced, to resume her bad character; the | | dear margrave who lately returned from | passed, rustling and noisy, by the side of 


mocking and inconsiderate tone in which | 
she spoke of things so dear to Consuelo’s 


heart, affected the latter most unpleas- 
antly. 





Paris, madly in love with mademoiselle madam de Kleist, who uttered a piercing 
Clairon. My beautiful Porporina, you cry, and wished to run towards the apart- 
queens of the theatre are queens of the| ment of the princess, but the latter held 
world by fact, as we are by right, and | her by force and filled the echoing space 
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with her sharp and 
dismal even than the north wind which 
whistled in the depths of that vast build- 
ing. The cold made Consuelo shiver, and 
so perhaps also did fear; for madam de 
Kleist’s distorted features indicated a real 
danger, while the boastful and 
gaiety of the princess did not announce 


forced 


any very great eonfidence. 

** [T wonder at your highness’s incredu- 
lity,’’ said madam de Kleist with a broken 
voice and a little vexation ; ‘‘ if you had 
seen and heard, like myself, this white 
woman, on the eve ef the death of the 


king, your august father —’ 
** Alas! ’’ replied Amelia in a satanic 


tone, “as I am very sure that she does | 


not new come to announce that of the 
king, my august brother, | am well satis- 
fied she should come for me. 
devil knows well, that one or the other 
ef those two deaths is necessary in order 
to make me happy.”’ 

** Ah! madam, do not speak thus at 
madam de Kleist, 
set, that she pro- 
nounced difficulty.— 
“ There, in the name of Heaven, stop 
and listen! does not that make you shud- 
der?”’ 

The princess stopped with a sneering 
air, and the noise of her silk dress, thick 
aud rustling like paper, ceasing to cover 


such a moment,’’ said 
whose teeth were so 
with 


her words 


more distant sounds, our three heroines, 
who had almost reached the great stair- 
ease that opened at the extremity of the 


gallery, distinctly heard the dry sound of 


a broom which struck unequally upon the 
stone stairs, and seemed to approach by 
ascending from step to step, as a servant 
in a hurry to finish his work would have 
done. 

The princess hesitated an instant and 
then said resolutely: ‘* As there is noth- 
ing supernatural so far, I wish to see if it 
is a sleep-walking lacquey, or an intrigu- 
ing page. Drop your veil, Porporina, 


you must not be seen in my company. 


As to you, de Kleist, you may be ill, if 


] give you notice that | 
Come, 


brave Rudolstadt, you who have engaged 


you please. 
shall pay no attention to you. 


in worse adventures, follow me if you 
love me.”’ 

Amelia walked with a firm step to- 
wards the entrance of the stairease; Con- 
suelo followed her without being allowed 
to take the light in her stead; and madam 
de Kleist, as afraid to remain alone as to 
go forward, dragged herself behind them 
hanging to the Porporina’s cloak. 

The broom was no longer 
heard, and the princess reached the bal- 
ustrade over which she held her light 
that she might see better at a distance. 


infernal 


But, whether she was less calm than she 
wished to appear, or whether she per- 


ceived some terrible object, her hand) 


The she-| 


TH 
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its taper and collar of cut erystal, fell | 
with a crash to the bottom of the resound- | 
Then madam de Kleist, los-| 
ing her wits, and caring no more for the | 


ing spiral. 


princess than for the actress, began to run 
in the dark antil she found the door of 
where she_ 
sought refuge, while the latter, divided | 
between an insurmountable emotion and 
the herself van- 


her mistress’s apartments, 


shame of confessing 
quished, returned in the same direction 
with Consuelo, at first slowly, and then | 
little by little, quickening her steps ; for | 
other steps were heard behind her's, and 
they were not those of the Porporina, 
who walked on the same line with her- 
self, more resolutely perhaps, though she 
made no boast. Those strange steps, 
moment moment, ap-| 


proached nearer and nearer, sounded in| 


which from to 
the darkness like those of an old woman 
with high heels, and clacked upon the | 
tiles, while the broom still did its duty 
and struck the wall heavily, now to the) 
right, now to the left. This short pas-| 
sage appeared very long to Consuelo. 
If anything can overcome the courage of 
truly firm and healthy minds, it is a dan- 
ger which can neither be foreseen nor 
understood. She did not pride herself 
upon a useless boldness, and did not turn, 
her head a single time. The princess 
afterwards pretended that she had done 
so in vain, in the darkness ; no one could 
Consuelo 
only remembered that she had not slack- 
ened her pace, that she had not said a 
word to her during 


disprove or determine the fact. 


their forced retreat, 
and that, on entering her apartment rather 
the 


door in her face, so anxious was she to 


precipitately, she almost slammed 
close it. Still Amelia would not confess 
her weakness, and soon recovered her | 
sang-froid to laugh at madam de Kleist, 
who was almost in convulsions, and. to 
reproach her very bitterly for her coward- 
ice and want of consideration. The com- 
passionate goodness of Consuelo, who 
suffered at the favorite’s distressed condi- 
tion, restored some pity to the heart of 
the princess. She deigned to perceive 
that madam de Kleist was incapable of 
hearing her, that she was swoening upon | 
buried in the| 
The clock struck three before 
this poor woman had entirely recovered | 
her senses : 


the sofa, with her face 


cushions. 


manifested | 
itself by tears. Amelia was tired of not be- | 
ing a princess, and did not like to undress | 
and wait upon herself, having moreover | 
her mind affected by some ominous pre- | 
sentiment. She therefore resolved to keep | 
madain de Kleist until daylight. | 
‘** Until then,’’ said she, ‘* we can read- 
ily find some pretence to color the matter 
if my brother hears of it. As to you, | 
Porporina, your presence here could not | 


her terror still 


hoarse laughter, more | failed and the enamelled candlestick with|be explained so easily, and I would, not 


for anything in the world, have you seen 
to leave my apartments. You must 
therefore go alone and at once, for we 
are very early risers in this rascally inn, 
Come, de Kleist, be calm, | will keep 
you, and if you can say a word of good- 
sense, tell us how you came and where 
you left your chasseur, that the Porporina 


| may use him to go home with.”’ 


Fear makes us so deeply selfish, that 
madam de Kleist, enchanted at not having 
again to encounter the terrors of the gal- 
lery, and caring very little for the an- 
guish Consuelo might experience at being 
obliged to make the passage alone, recov- 


‘ered all her presence of mind to explain 


to her the road she had to take and the 
signal she must give in order to join her 
confidential servant at her exit from the 
palace, in a well sheltered and unfre- 


/quented spot, whither she had ordered 


him to go and wait for her. 

Provided with these instruetions, and 
very certain of not losing herself this 
time in the palace, Consuelo took leave 
of the princess, who was by no means 
anxious to re-attend her through the gal- 
lery. The young girl therefore departed 
alone, feeling her way, and reached the 
formidable staircase without obstacle. A 
hanging lantern, which burned below, 
assisted her in the descent, which she 
accomplished without any unpleasant en- 
counter and even without fear. This 
time, she was armed with good-will ; she 
felt that she was performing a duty to- 
wards the unfortunate Amelia, and, in 
such cases, she was always courageous 
and strong. At last, she succeeded in 
leaving the palace by the mysterious 
little door of which madam de Kleist had 
given her the key, and which opened 
upon the corner of a back court. When 
she was entirely out of the enclosure, she 
skirted the outside wall to seek the chas- 
seur: and as soon as she had given the 
signal agreed upon, a shadow, detaching 
itself from the wall, came straight to 
meet her, and a man, enveloped in a large 
cloak, inclined himself before her, and 
silently offered her his arm in a respectful 


attitude. 


To be Continued. 


VIA CRUCIS VIA LUCIS. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


Through Night to Day! 
And when the solemn fold 
Of darkness wraps creation all ; 
Trust on! Trust on! 
For sunrise bright and bold 
Shall break and burst the midnight pall. 


Through Death to Life ! 
Aye, through this vale of tears 
The thorny path of being hurled, 
High, high above, 
We reach Heaven’s wedding feast, 
The joy, the gladness of a better world! 








Through Storm to Calm ! 
And when through earth and sky 
The wind-god drives his thund’ring wheel, 
Trust on! 
For sweet and gentle calm 
Shall o’er the wildest tempest steal ! 


Trust on! 


Through Frost to Spring! 
And when the northern blast 
Shall freeze the very marrow of the earth, 
Trust on! Trust on! 
For through the ice-bound sod 
Spring’s breezes give sweet flowers birth. 


Through War to Peace ! 
And when ’mid bristling spears 
A thousand deaths beset thee near, 
Trust on! Trust on! 
For close on slaughter’s din 
Flow songs of peace and freedom’s cheer. 


Through Sweat to Sleep! 
And when the mid-day sun 
Wears thee and wastes with sultry heat, 
Trust on! ‘Trust on! 
Soon blows the evening wind 
To rock and smooth thy slamber sweet. 


Through Cross to Cure! 
And when the ills of life 
Like demons haunt thy weary bed, 
Trust on! Trust on! 
Soon shall, ’mid direst griefs, 
The peace of God be o’er thee spread. 


Through Woe to Joy! 
Weep’st though at morning tide ? 
And still to tears is midnight giv’n ? 
Trust on! Trust on! 
Trust to thy Father’s care, 
Who keepeth constant watch in Heay'n! 
New York American. 





THE HARBINGER. _ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wartersury, August léth, 1846. 
My Dear Frienp: 

I have been so incessantly occupied in 
professional duties since my residence in 
this place as to find but litle opportunity 
for exercising my pen upon any other 
subject. It would take too long to tell 
you all that I am obliged to do, and the 
manner in which my time is necessarily 
occupied, but I snatch the present mo- 


our grand and holy Cause. 

The every day scenes that 1 witness, 
and the prempt visits of the Harbinger re- 
mind me ceatinually of our foul social 
bane and its antidote. The abominable 
evils of the former need no description 
from me: their hideous obtrusiveness it 
would seem is almost sufficient to pene- 
trate any opacity but the muney-getting 


| 
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souls willing to perform it, to wear away|strength: the timidity naturally conse- 
their best energies in the almost vain at-| quent upon a feeling of isolation will 
tempt of finding it; labor, when found | give way to an increasing zeal and devo- 
and performed yields the merest seruple of | tion as we become aware of the support 
reward, — often so inadequate to the lowe of others in the same cause. Every 
est demands of life as to drive theusands| Associationist should endeavor to orgaa- 
to the alms house, prison and prostitution | ize an affiliated society, and if he or she 
shambles : — surely the leaders of such a find none ready to join with them, let the 
society, those whose slightest influence | individual send his name and residence to 
might change these horrid features, must | the Parent society, that the publications of 
in the sight of God and Humanity be con- | the cause may be sent to all our friends, 
sidered as guilty of their continuance if|and every where be distributed among 


in view of the truth that is now being | the people. 


‘shed abroad, 


they stand aloof from the | 
duty which rests upon them. 


It seems to me that the time is come 
| when a more thorough attempt at a prac- 

I know not what that heart is made of tical realization of our doctrines, should 
which can be borne through modern civ- | be undertaken, than has yet been made. 
ilized society in sight of the woe, want, The Associationists are undoubtedly 
and misery that has settled down like a! strong enough in the requisite means, 
pall upon what are called the lower class-| both intellectual and material, for an ex- 
es,— which pervades like a pestilence | periment on a tolerably large scale. No 
the whole body with a moral palsy, — | one would for an instant doubt their aba- 


without the keenest, nay, the most ago-| ity to commence and carry forward an or- 
\ 


‘there, 


_years since | was a resident in a city, and | | of every modern town and village. 


nizing solicitade for their improvement | dinary settlement in the back woods, un- 
and comfort. In our large cities, al- der all the disadvantages of the present 
though the evil is by no means confined | methods of society, with precisely the 
are made the heaviest draughts | same chances of success which have 
human sympathies. It is some | characterized the settlement and growth 
Sure- 


upon 


/now, when | occasionally visit one, I am | ly, with the economies of Association, 


'of wretchedness that is witnessed. 


astonished atthe ever increasing amount) with the energy and devotion which our 
I can | doctrines supply to all true believers in 


| account for the apparent indifference that | them, with the knowledge and practical 


such scenes and not from a want of hu-| 
/man feeling. 


‘is manifested by the wealthy classes to-| experience already acquired by some of 


wards their unfortunate brothets, only as|our pioneers, we might marshall our 
the result of constant familiarity with | forces and apply our means under a well 
| organized plan and go forward to certain 
Would to God that a few | victory. There will not be wanting any 
of the wealthy men ef your city would | of the requisites needed for a new move- 


/manifest their sympathy with the cause|ment of this nature—spirit and true 


of 


ied 


Hamanity, by lending their aid in! | courage will be felt on all hands enabling 
such an experiment as has been propos-_ us to bear every sacrifice with patience 
by the Associationists. If at the} and cheerfulness: confidence in our prin- 
worst the experimént should fail, they | ciples will contribute a willing determina- 
would only lose their money: but money! tion to mcet and encounter all the fa- 
is oftener lost in experiments with less | tigues incident to our labors: we shall be 


sacred motives, and they who risk it|of one heart and of one soul when thus 


‘in such a cause may well feel assured ag united under so glorious a task. Let us 
ment to send a word or two in reference to 


one, for that is impervious to all light’ 


except the light of selfishness. A socie- 
ty whose tendency is to lock up ina few 
garners all the material and physical 
means of human existence, and to restrict 
their distribution to such as can pay sil- 
ver and gold for them, and which bids 
such as cannot, —‘‘ starve! ’’ 
ciety which allows the possessors of 





a 8O- 


hands strong and skilful for labor, and a true knowledge of their numbers and | 


_yet do not hardly know each other, so | 


will become more interested in the work | 


not lusing thereby the approbation of|then ascertain our real numbers and 
Heaven. | strength, and in the name of Humanity 

The columns of the Harbinger bring to | bend our shoulders to the car of progress 
my mind the most cheering evidence of| and propel it onwards to its triumph. 
the determination of the advocates of our Let our wealthy Associationists speak out 
Cause to carry it forward with spirit and like the noble example of our brother in 
energy. ‘The organization of the ‘ Union’ | Ohio: a few examples like his will soon 
will be found a powerful means for the | elicit corresponding voices, and contribu- 
dissemination of our principles. Tt will! tions will flow in from all quarters to- 
also collect into one body our various and | wards the building up of our holy enter- 
separated forces. The Associationists as| prise. 
There, my dear friend, I commenced 

yet by a/with the design of writing merely a 
the consti-| friendly letter to you. I hardly know 
tution of the Union they will establish a| what I have said above, I only know that 
bond of sympathy that will conduce most} the last number of the Harbinger inspired 
essentially to a better acquaintainee : they me to say something in relation to the 
new movement hinted at. 

Yours, as ever, 
In the cause of Humanity. 


widely are 


prompt 


they scattered ; 


enrolment under 


they have undertaken, when they possess | 
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SECTION THIRD. 
EDUCATION IN HARMONY. 


NOTICE FIFTH. 
EDUCATION OF EARLY INFANCY. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Goud Sense, 


In passing from principles to their ap- | children in the country, who go half 
plication, I should repeat that the appar- | ®ked, exposed to the inclemency of the 


ent difficulty in the Associative theory is, 
to establish a satisfactory division of pro- 
fits, so that each one may share according 
to the three elements of production, 
namely, Capirat, Lasor, and Sx. 
The civilized order only understands how 
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attraction upon him. He is then in a 
false development, at war against him- 
self. Our pretended observers of human 
nature do not perceive these contradic- 
tions: let us analyze them, making a dis- 


tinction between internal and external lus- | travesty all characters. 


ury. (Chapt. L.) 

To coae aL Luxury, corporeal vigor and | 
refinement of the senses. The civilized 
education is contrary to health ; the more 
expensive it becomes, the more it enfee- 
bles the child. A hundred children of 
ten years old, taken at random, from | 


they afford no means of discerning and 
developing, from the earliest age, the in- 
dustrial vocations which each child pos- 
sesses, to the number of twenty or thirty, 
and not one alone; on the contrary, they 
Seneca and 
Burrhus formed a Nero, who would have 
been a very beautiful character in Har- 
mony ; Condillae, with his metaphysical 
subtleties, only produced an imbecile ; 


J. J. Rousseau did not dare to bring up 


his own children; Diderot, and many 
others, have done no better in this line. 


; ; /among the opulent class who give them | For the rest, Civilization feels very sensi- 
Civilized Education contrary to Nature and | pyardians and physicians and delicate | bly that it is altogether out of the course 
‘food, will be less robust than a hundred of nature in the matter of education; it 


| 
} 
seasons, nourished upon black bread, and | 
who never see a physician. Thus the | 


is almost the only point on whieh it is 
modest enough to confess that much re- 
mains to be discovered. 


I suppress several pages of very impor- 


civilized education separates man from | tant details on this contradiction between 
| health or internal luxury, in proportion to | eivijized education and Nature. It would 


to make the distribution to capital, in pro- | 
portion to investments; it is a problem of | 


arithmetic, and not of genius; the Gor- 


dian knot of the Associative mechanism | 


is the art of satisfying each one on the 
score of labor and talent. Here is the 
obstacle which has frightened every age, 
and prevented scientific research. 


| monic education. 


To dodge this double problem of dis- | 


tribution, the Owenists resort to commu- 
nity of property, abandoning to the mass 
the entire profit except the interest on in- 
vestments. 


This is confessing a fear of 


looking the Associative problem in the face. | 
The only way of attaining to this) 


equilibrium in distribution, is by extending | 


to men. women, and children, (au érovs 
sexes,) the harmony of the passions. The 


children, who pass for nothing in our, 
social mechanisin, are the working pivot) 
of Associative harmony and of industrial | 


attraction. 
what springs attraction sets in play among 


We must first examine, then, | 


the neuter sex, or children below the age | 


of puberty, who, wanting the two pas- 


sions, love and paternity, have not so 


many springs as the adult age for the for- 
mation of the passional series. The 
method, studied once for children, will be 
the more easily applied to adults of both 
sexes, who present more means, more 
passions. It is with education, then, that 
we must commence, especially as it will 
be the branch of mechanism which must 
first be organized, because children, being 
but slightly falsified by prejudices and 
mistrust, will be mvre docile to attraction 


its efforts to conduct him towards it. It 
removes him also from the refinement of | 
the senses, which, naturally gross with 
the children of the peasantry, are made 
so artificially and from theory, in the child 
of opulence. ‘The parents and teachers | 
check in him the propensity to ornament, | 
and especially to gastronomic refinement, 
the principal spring of the natural or har- 
On the other hand, the 
civilizees, even in the country, are less 
robust than the savages who have no 
system of philosophic education. (1 speak 
of conntries where the vicinity of ervili- 
zees has not caused hordes to degenerate 
by their petty oppressions, by their strong 
drinks, their diseases, &c.) 

Still, among civilizees, we often see 
examples of longevity which attest that 
man is capable of a very long career, if 
only seconded by natural education and 
attractive industry. He would commonly | 
attain to the term of the ultra-centenna- 
ries, like the Rovin family, in Hungary, 
the least robust of whom lived one hun- 
dred and forty-two years, and some of 
them one hundred and seventy, a longev- | 
ity extending to the females as well as 
the males. | 

There recently died in France, (Octo- | 


‘and so forth. 


still remain to examine its contradiction 
to Goop Sense, by its confusion of me- 
thods and duplicity of action. Besides 
the variations of system in public instruc- 
tion, there are also in use, whether at 
home or in the world, a dozen heteroge- 
neous methods, giving the child so many 
contradictory biases, which, at the age of 
puberty, are absorbed by a new education, 
called the spirit of the world; here again 
a chapter must be omitted for the sake of 
abridgement. I have described four of 
these methods in the Universal Unity ; 
there are many more: | count as many 
as sixteen, given by parents, teachers, 
neighbors, relations, comrades, valets, 
At present I will cite but 
one. 


The wor.piy, or education dy 
tion, which borders upon all the others; 
eliminating or modifying in them what- 
soever does not suit it. When a child, 
at the age of sixteen, makes his entrance 
into the world, he is taught to mock the 
dogmas which intimidate and hold in 
check the earlier age, to conform to the 
manners of the gallant elass, to laugh as 
they do at moral doctrines, the enemies of 
pleasure ; and soon also to Jangh at the 
principles of probity, when he passes 


ber, 1825,) a surgeon by the name of) from affairs of gallantry to those of ambi- 
| Timan, at Vaudemont in Lorraine, at the | tion. What an absurdity in our sciences, 
age of one hundred and forty, and in a | to fashion children after a system of opin- 
condition which promised one hundred | jons and precepts which will be despised 
/and eighty years. ‘**’The day before his | and spit upon when they growup! A 
'death,”’ say the reports, **he had, with | young man who should be too scrupulous 
great skill and firmness of hand, per-| of opportunities, would become the by- 
formed an operation for cancer on an aged word of the public, and even of the mor- 
-woman. He had never been bled, nor |aljists themselves. The maturer portion 


than the parents; they will give them- | purged, nor physicked, having never been 
selves completely up to it after the first| sick, although he had never passed a day 
week, and will almost immediately man- | of his life without getting intoxicated at 


of the world would ridicule still more the 
financier who would not embezzie a shil- 
ling, when he might with all impunity. 


ifest the excellence of the regime of the supper, a repast which he never omitted.”’ | With one voice he would be declared 


passional series. 

The Associative education has for its 
end the full development of all the facul- 
ties, material and intellectual, and the 
application of them all, even of pleas- 
ures, to productive industry. 

Civilized education pursues the opposite 
course; it compresses and denaturalizes 
the faculties 
cise which it does allow them only tends 
to keep the child aloof from industry, to 


make him hate it, and to excite him to 
destructiveness. 


rection contrary t 
end of nature or attraction is, Luxury : 
(Chapt. 1.) and this ean only spring from 
industry, now altogether odious to the 
child, although industrial products, stich as 


We see that his premature death was the 
| effect of some injury received during the 
| operation of the day before. Such is the 
| kind of health which will commonly re- 

sult from the Associative education. 

Our education, which removes us from 


health or internal luxury, operates in the 
same contradictory way with regard to 


‘*an imbecile, a visionary, who did not 
| know that when the horse is at the rack, 
it is that he may eat.’’ In what a false 
position our sciences place themselves, 
with these doctrines of perfeetible Civili- 
zation, which are perfect only in their im- 
practicability or fully: such among the 
sixteen divergent modes of education is 


of the child; the little exer-| external luxury or riches. I have just|the hereditary principle, the tendency of 


|remarked upon the destructive mania of| the father to inoculate upon his ehildren 


children, and their aversion to useful in- 
dustry. But of all proofs, the most 


cited on this subject the case of the 
,wagoner who became a skilful founder 
\°y the effect of chance, by fortuitous initia- 
tion. 


all his own defects. ‘The attorney, the 
merchant, give their children the most 


It leads youth in a di- | striking is that already given in the Pref-| crafty man for a model; a Jewish father 
0 nature; for the first | ace, the absorption of vocations. 1 have | praises the most cringing ; a drinker ad- 


mires the man who has drunk well from 
his childhood up; a gambler fashions 
them to love gaming ; and then morality 





This fact is the condemnation of| informs us that the natural teacher is the 


sweel-ieats, dainties, toys, exert a lively | all the systems of civilized education ; | father! 
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Let us turn now to the natural er har-| To lodge these two collections of in- | nishing each day one-third of that number. 
monic education, which is free from these | fants, it will require two seristeries, each | Add to this six superior officers, and here 
contradictions. I shall divide it iato four consisting of three halls at least, with | will be a hundred and fifty women for the 


phases and one prelude, or process of 

rough-hewing, applied to the youngest, 

age. 

Prelude, the unformed age, or earliest infancy, 
0 to 2 years. 

First Phase, education anterior, in early child- 
hood, 2 to 4 1-2 years. 

Second Phase, education citerior, in middle | 
childhood, 4 1-2 to 9 years. 

Third Phase, education ulterior, in higher child- 
hood, 9 to 15 1-2. years. 

Fourth Phase, education posterior, in mixed 
childhood, 15 1-2 to 20. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Preparatory Education, Early Infancy. 


Let us here recall the great problem 
which the Associative education has to 
resolve: it is to render the natural char- 
acteristics of a Nero, a Tiberius, a Louis 
X{i., as useful as those of a Titus, a 
Marcus Aurelius, or a Henry IV. 

To attain this end, it is necessary to 
develop honestly, from the cradle, the 
natural capacities which our domestic 
education tends to stifle and to caricature, 
even in the infant in the cradle. 

The civilized system bestows upon this 
age, purely material cares alone; it is 
not so with the Associative education, 
which, from the age of six months, ope- 
rates very actively upon the intellectual 
faculties, as well as upon the material, 
which become false from the earliest age 
with us. 

The model Phalanx, operating upon 
children already vitiated by the civilized 
education, will have difficulty in trying 
the arrangements of harmony upon the 
ages between uine and twenty; but we 
may Operate with success upon children 
from two to nine, and stil) better upon 
the unformed (/rut), age from birth to 
two years old. 

(I must postpone several principles 
which should be laid down here on the 
unity and integrality of education : these 
didacties would be irksome to the reader.) 

In the first place it should be observed 
that the support of the two extreme ages, 
the little infants under three, and the 
patriarchs or the infirni, is considered in 
Association as a work of charity and 
common obligation for the whole social 
body; the Phalanx undertakes gratui- 
tously the whole charge of children under 
three years; the entire township bears 
the expense of the halls or seristeries of 
the sucklings, (nourrisons,) and the two 
classes ( poupons et lutins) of the weaned. 
1 will not add here the children from 
three to four and a half, (bambins,) who 
already earn their support. As to the 
series of women employed in tending and 
amusing children, they are remunerated, | 
like all the others, by a dividend upon the 
general product. 

The compass to be followed in the de- 
tails of Associative education, is the same 
as in the whole mechanism ; the thing is, 
to form series, whether of functions or of | 
funetionaries ; there must then be a series 
of nursery attendants, a series of halls, 
and a series of children, all three distin-| 
guished into genera and species. 

Karly infancy comprises the two classes 
of sucklings and the weaned. Fach is 
subdivided, without distinction of sex, 
into a series of three terms, to wit : 

The gentle, or good-natured, 
The restless, or troublesome, 
The turbulent, or intractable. 


smaller rooms attached for sleeping cham- | 
bers, separated from the noisy halls, with | 
rooms adapted to the functions of the) 
nurses and attendants, and also of the) 
physicians who visit the children every 
day, without distinction of rich or poor. 
On this point it should be remarked, that 
in Harmony, the medical art, like every 
other function, speculates in the opposite 
direction from our caleulations of civilized 
egotism.* 

lu a great Phalanx, the funetions of | 


the attendants of young children and their | 


assistants do not occupy more than a 


‘twentieth or twenty-fourth, part of the| 


immense number of women whom Civili- | 
zation absorbs in this service; and yet 
the poorest infant is there much better 
cared for than the ehild of a monarch can 
be in Civilization; let us explain this 
mechanisia. 

The series of attendants and their 
aids comprises pearly a fourth part of 
the active womer, and only occupies 
them a sixth part of the time bestowed | 
upon the care of civilized children, whieh 
reduces the service to a twenty-fourth 
part of the actual time; let us examine. 

There are employed each day, for the 
six halls of the two seristeries of the 
sucklings and the weaned, 

13 attendants in six sessions, re- 

lieved every two hours, 

6 officers, fur inspection and di- 

— rection. 
Total, 24 attendants on duty each day, 
with an equal number of assistants, who, 
for the most part, are little girls from 
seven to nine years old. You often find 
them very zealous at this age for the care | 
of little infants. The wholeerce en-| 
gaged in the care of children, then, is 
about forty-eight women and young girls. 

And as each one’s turn comes round 
but ence in three days, the series of at- 
tendants with their aids should cen- 
sist of one hundred and forty-four, fur- 


* In Civilization the physician is paid in pro- 
portion to the number of sick persons whom he 
has treated; it is for his interest, then, that | 
sicknesses should be numerous and long, espe- 
cially in the rich class. 

The contrary is the case in Harmony; there 
the physicians are paid by a dividend on the | 
general product of the Phalanx. This dividend 
is conditionally rated; it is greater or smaller | 
in proportion to the collective and cemparative | 
health of the entire Phalanx. The smaller the 
number who have been sick or died in the 
course of the year, the greater will be the divi- 
dend of the physicians. Their services will be 
estimated by their results, and by comparison 
with the health statistics of the neighboring 
Phalanxes which enjoy equal advantages of cli- | 
mate. 

The interest of the physicians in Harmony, | 
is the same with that of Life Insurance Com- | 
panies; they are interested to prevent, and not | 
to treat disease ; thus they watch very actively | 
that nothing may compromise the health of any 
class ; that the Phalanx may have fine old 1en, 


and robust children, and that the mortality may | 


be reduced to the minimum. | 

The dentists speculate in the same way upon | 
sets of teeth; the less they operate, the more | 
they gain; thus they watch assiduously the | 


teeth of children as well as of the parents. 
Ia short, it is the interest of these functiona- | 


! . . 
| ries that every one should have a good appetite, 


a good stomach, and a good set of teeth ; if they 
should speculate upon individual cases as phy- 
sicians now do, there would be duplicity of ac- 
tion in their industry, opposition of the individ- 
ual to the collective interest as in the civilized 
mechanism, which is a universal war of the in- | 
dividuals against the masses; and our political | 


| sciences dare to talk of unity of action ! 


her for this perpetual slavery ; in 


series of attendants and assistants. This 
is but a fourth part of the number em- 
ployed in the same way in Civilization ; 
for a village of eighteen hundred persons 
contains nine hundred females, of whom 
six hundred take part in the care of in- 
fants. 
‘The care of infants, then, is reduced w 

a twenty-fourth part of the time and of 
the hands devoted to it in Civilization; 
here is a reductioa 

Of one-fourth in the mumber, 

Of one-third in the days of service, 

Of one-half in the hours of actual labor. 


These three numbers multiplied give 
one twenty-fourth. 

It may be replied that this calculation 
is exaggerated, inasmuch as the women 
in the villages do not give sixteen hours 
a day to the children; they go to the 
fields, it is true; but they frequently give 
to the child a part of the night : both mo- 
ther aud daughter watch over it when it is 
indisposed, and its cries disturb moreover 
the sleep of the father. ‘This is a real 
loss for a Jaborer who has need of repose. 
But, in order to be on the safe side, let us 
reduce the sum total of the three econe- 
mies to a twelfth instead of a twenty- 
fourth ; it being my practice in all cases 
to reduce the regular estimate one-half. 

I pass vow to a parallel of the twe 
methods. 

An attendant is not bound to be om 
hand in the seristery during the whole 
twenty-four hours, like a soldier on guard, 
or like the attendants of children in the 
houses of the rich; she has only to be 
present at the hours of active duty. 

This serviee would grow irksome if & 
took place every day: an attendant need 
not trouble herself at all about the chil- 
dren during her two days of vacation. 
The care is constant netwithstanding the 
changes of attendants, for their series is 
divided into emulous groups, each prae- 
tising its favorite system, and admitting 
none who are not adepts in the said sys- 
tem and passionately devoted to it. 

An attendant may, from absence or any 
other cause, get her place supplied by a 


‘colleague. ‘The service of the night does 


not fatigue her, for there are in the cabi- 
nets of the seristery, beds for the attend- 
ants who may wish to sleep during a 
portion of the night comprised between 
their watches, as from midnight to four in 


‘the morning. 


An attendant, in Civilization, is seolded 
and found fault with by these saa 
a 


mony, she will be complimented continu- 


‘ally by the mothers who come to the se- 


ristery to suckle or to see their children, 


and to admire the good keeping of the 


mats and cradles. 

The series of attendants and their aids 
reeeive not only a large dividend, buat also 
great honors; they are considered as the 
common mothers, and they hold a distin- 
guished rank in the festivities. Their 
function offers great opportunities for ad- 


| vancement, for it requires many officers, 


at least a third part out of the whole 
number. It requires the combination of 
all these incentives and facilities for exer- 
cise, in order to form a series of sufficient 
emulation and passionate devotion, for a 
labor so unattractive in itself. 

‘These attendants are very precious to 
the mothers, in Harmony, who cannot, as 


ee 
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with us, find leisure for the care of their 

infants. A mother, in Association, fre- | 
quents some forty industrial groups, | 
whose rivalries she warmly espouses ; 
she is pained to be kept away a single 
month, by the period of child-birth, from 
these exciting sessions ; and consequent- 
ly, from the day of her first getting about, | 
she will be very eager to revisit all these | 
groups; she will have no anxiety about 

her child, knowing that it receives the 

very best care in the seristery of the | 
sucklings, where it is tended night and 

day by expert nurses, naturally disposed 

and qualified for this service. 

I have said that the sucklings and the 
weaned are distributed through six dis- | 
tinct halls for the gentle, the restless, and 
the turbulent; so that the uproarious ones 
may veither incommode the quiet, nor the 
restless who are tractable. 

Of these six fields of duty, the attend- 
ants have their choice, and take that post 
to which attraction calls them; and they 
are stimulated too, by rivalry with the| 
neighboring Phalanxes, which may differ 
from them as to method. They have 
also different systems among themselves, 
which they apply to different groups of 
infants ; it is a subject of intrigue for the 
fathers and mothers, each of whom is 
partial to the method of some particular 
group of attendants. Obliged to support 
their reputation, they try the infants in a 
preparatory hall before classing them and 
admitting them to the halls furnished with 
mats. 

Civilization, always simp/istic or simple 
in its methods, knows nothing but the 
cradle for an asylum for the infant. Har- 
mony, which operates in all things ac- 
cording to the composite order, gives him 
two situations: it lets him alternate from 
the cradle to the elastic mat or hammock. | 
These mats are suspended by their cor- | 
ners, so that they fourm cavities in which 
each child may nestle without crowding | 
his companions. Nets of cord or silk, | 
placed at regular distances, keep the child 
in plac? without depriving him of the 
power of moving and of looking around 
him, or of approaching his next neighbor, | 
from whom he is separated by a net. 

The hall is warmed to the right degree 
for keeping the child lightly clad, so as 
to avoid the incumbrance of furs and | 
blankets. ‘The cradles are moved by ma- | 
chinery, which sets twenty in vibration at 
once. A single child may perform this 
service, which with us would occupy 
twenty women. 


The nurses form a distinct series, and | 
should be classed according to tem-| 
peraments, so far as to be adapted to the 
children, especially in the case of a 


change of milk. Indirect nursing is very 
much practised in Harmony, because it is 
very lucrative and not fatiguing, and be- | 
cause the Harmonians, more judicious | 
than Rousseau, will think it the part of 
prudence, when the mother is of a deli- 
cate complexion, to give the child a robust 
nurse ; this is like grafling a tree, rein- 
forcing its nature from another; nature 
demands these crosses. Couple a feeble | 
infant with a feeble mother, and you ex- 
tenuate them both for the honor of a 
moral reverie. For the rest, great pains 
will be used to perfect the system of arti- 
ficial suckling, and to employ it in con- 
currence with the natural, or by itself. 
In Association, a mother, however opu- 
lent she may be, will never thiak of 
bringing up her child isolatedly with, her- | 
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self; the child, in that way, could not! Civilized education develops in the infant 
receive a quarter part of the care which | from the cradle only anti-social manias : 
it would find in the seristery of the suck-| every body is engaged in perverting his 


lings; and all the expense imaginable | senses, until he is of an age when they 


could not unite with this isolated method | may pervert his mind. If he bappens to 
the benefit of a corporation of intelligent | be born in France, both parents and ser- 
attendants, passionately fond of their work, | vants sing to him airs which have neither 
relieving each other incessantly, in three | tune nor time ; every where he is deprived 
degrees of character adapted to three/of the ase of his toes, and it is the same 
corresponding characters in children. A | as if he had one false arm. _ 
princess could not, by any possible ex-| It is believed in Civilization that the 
pense, have halls so neatly kept in order, | toes are useless; the Harmonians will 
and elastic hammocks, with the imme-| use them as much as the fingers of the 
diate vicinity of other infants, mutually | hand: for instance, the organ will have 
serving to divert each other, and classed keys for the toes; and the organist astride 
by correspondence of characters. It is| of a seat will play with the fingers of his 
principally in this education of early in-| feet almost as mueh as with those of his 
faney that we perceive how mach the hand. He will manage the pedals with 
richest potentate of Civilization falls be-| his heel, as we do with the foot. 
low the means which Harmony will lavish| The part of attendant therefore will 
upon the poorest parents and children. _| require numerous talents, and will not be 
In Civilization, on the contrary, every limited, as in France, to singing out of 
thing is so arranged that the suckling! tune and telling wolf stories. The at- 
child becomes the torment of a house | tendanta will exercise their wits especially 
which seems altogether organized for self-|to prevent the children from crying ; 


torture. The child, unconsciously, de-| 
sires the arrangements which it would | 
find in a seristery of Harmony; in the) 
want of which he drives parents, servants, 
neighbors to distraction by his cries, at 
the same time injuring his own health. | 

This leads me to speak of the germs of | 
intellectual education, which the richest 
potentates can in no case secure to their 
children of one or two years. They lay 
out, to obtain this, an enormous sum, 
without any fruit except to travesty the 
natural character of their child, to falsify | 
his faculties and spoil his health. 

To explain this self-deception, I appeal | 
to a principle which will not be contested, | 
which is ‘‘that the two extreme ages, 
the ages of transition, ought to he pre-| 
served from lively passions and kept) 
calm; because their organs, their senses. 
have no longer, or have not yet, the force. 
to give themselves up to violent emotions 
which would be injurious and often fatal | 
to themselves ; but they can bear gentle 
emotions; and such it will be well to 
employ in the education of children under 
two years.”’ 

Let us indicate this employment by an | 
example of the cultivation of the senses, | 
applied to the whole mass of infants. 

At the age of six months, when we 
never think of giving a child the slightest 
instruction, numerous precautions will be | 
taken to form and refine their senses, to 
fashion them to dexterity, to prevent the 


|execlusive use of one hand or one arm, 


which condemns the other arm to perpet- 

ual awkwardness ; to habituate the child. 
from the cradle to an accuracy of musical 

ear, by causing Trios and Quartettes to | 
be sung in the halls of the sucklings, and | 
by promenading the infants of a year old | 
to the music of a little band with all the, 
parts. They will also have methods for | 
adding general refinement of the sense of 
hearing to musical refinement, to give the | 
children the quick hearing of the rhino-| 
eeros and of the Cossacks; and so with 

all the other senses. 


There are pertaining to the five senses | 
a number of perfections, to which the in- | 
fant will be formed in Harmony. The) 
attendants will have various rival systems | 
of material eultare. Hence the Associa- | 


calmness is necessary to them, and the 
art of preserving it will be the point of 
competition between rival systems. 

The uproar of little children, so dis- 
tracting now, will be reduced to a mere 
trifle; they will be very much softened 
in the seristeries, and the reason is, that 
peevish characters are humanized by the 
company of those like them: do we not 
every day see bullies and cut-throats be- 
come very gentle and renounce the mas- 
sacring hamor, when they find themselves 
in the company of their equals! It will 


_be the same with the children brought up 


in a seristery of Harmony and distributed 
throngh several characteristic halls. I 
calculate that those of the third class, the 
turbulent and diabolical, will already be 
less naughty, less outrageous, than the 
gentle are to-day. And whence this mit- 
igating influence’? Will they, according 
to our moralistic method, have changed 
the passwns of the hitle infants? Certain- 
ly not; they will only have developed 
them without excess, by procuring them 
the recreation of sympathetic society, the 
distribution into triple series, into groups 
of character, (the gentle, the mixed, and 
the positively ugly,) during the two ages 
of early infancy, comprising the sucklings 
and the weaned. 

What diversion will they offer to these 
young shoots of depravity’ This will be 
a thing for the attendants to invent: stim- 
ulated by the rivalry of methods, they 
will, in less than a month, have divined 
the means of quieting children and putting 
an end to their infernal charivari. For 
the present I only establish as a principle 
the necessity of uniting them in bodies, 
and distributing them by series of age 
and character, as also the attendants by 
series of characters and systems. The 
Series is always the compass of all wis- 
dom in Associative harmony; it is the 
torch which God presents us in the ray of 
light. To wander from the Serial regime 
is to court the darkness. 


The point in which failure is most to 
be feared, is in the keeping of little in- 
fants, because they can neither explain 
their wants nor their instincts; every 
thing has to be divined. How is this to 
be done’ In the same way by which 


tive child will in three years be more in- attractions are discovered in the pa- 
telligent, more fitted for industry, than | rents themselves: always form Series, in 
many civilized children are at ten, who functions, in halls, in temperaments, in 
have at this age nothing but antipathy for characters, in ages, in methods, aud in 


industry and for the arts. | every thing. 
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In view of the necessity of a unitary | 
education, and of the fusion of classes 
among children, I have recommended and 
I now repeat the advice, to choose for the 
experimental Phalanx polished families, 
especially in the lower classes, since these 
classes will necessarily mingle with the 
rich in labor, and they should find in this 
amalgamation a charm which will depend 
much on the politeness of subalterns: on 
this account, the people of the environs 
of Paris, Blois, and Tours, would be very 
suitable for the experiment, provided a 
good selection should be made. 

It remains to verify the regularity of 
the arrangements pointed out, and their 
conformity with the three Mechanizing | 
Passions, which should direct all, and of 
which the combined play is the pledge of 
equilibrium and of harmony. (Chap. V. 
and VI.) 

The Cabalst, in the halls where the 
sucklings and the weaned are brought up, 
has for its nourishment the rival methods 
practised by the attendants, in their own) 
and in the neighboring Phalanxes. These 
methods are a subject of discussion and 
of party spirit among the parents; they 
have their option of confiding their child 
to such or such a class of attendants, pro- 
vided the latter consent; for they never 
receive a child who might compromise 
their reputation. If, through any fault of 
temperament or excess of malignity, he 
should not be admitted by any group of 
attendants, they would place him in the 
hall of the ambiguous, to be managed 
like the others. 

As to the child himself at this early 
age, he is not yet susceptible of emula- 
tion, being deprived of speech, and know- 
ing in his intrigues no resource but tears, 
by which he understands how to reduce 
his parents to obedience. 

he Composite is developed in the at- 
tendants by a double charm: 1. Subdivi- 
sion of labor, whereby each devotes her- 
self to the function she prefers, without 
being overburdened with other employ- 
ments, like the attendants in Civilization, 
who perform the labor entire. The at- 
tendants and their aids in Harmony sub- 
divide the work; each in her hour exer- 
cises only that part which has been as- 
signed to her; there are always in the 
seristery sixteen attendants, aids and offi- 
cers, which is more than are necessary to 
divide the functions according to tastes. 
2. The tribute of applause which they 
receive from the parents who have es- 
poused their method, and also from the 
neighboring townships, or from travellers 
partia) to this method. 


In the children, che Composite springs 
from the double charm procured them by 
the system of elastic mats divided into 
contiguous nestling places; there they 
gain for the body, liberty and flexibility 
of movement ; fur the mind, contact with | 
their fellows whom they love to see and 
to approach, —a contact which would be 

angerous and cause disasters without 
the separation by a net of silk or linen. 


The Alternating passion is satisfied in 
the attendants by the intermittent nature 
of their service, limited to one day out of 
three, and to eight hours in four sessions, 
in the intervals of which they are free 
for other things, without falling into the 
slavery of civilized mothers and attend- 
ants who have no respite. 

It is satisfied in the child by the alter- 
nation from the cradle to the hammock, 
by varieties in the pleasures of all the 
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senses, in food, concerts, spectacles, toys, 
rides in little carriages, &c. 
So much for the education of early 
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Full of the vigor and enthusiasm, of the 
hope and faith so essential to the man of 





infancy; here are fixed rules and not| the present epoch, he is an ardent patriot, 


systems which every one may vary after | 
his own caprice. I[ shall follow the same | 
method in the education of the other ages | 
of childhood, and in all the relations of | 
parents ; always the combined develop- | 
ment of the three Mechanizing Passions | 
whose nature it is to direct the other | 
nine, and consequently to direct the whole | 
Associative mechanism, distributed in | 
passional séries, out of which all com-| 
bined play of the three regulating pas- | 
sions is impossible. 

To make the proof complete, it would 
be necessary to verify the Gilculation for 
each one of these arrangements, and as-| 
certain whether it favors the play of the 
three Mechanizing Passions; whatever. 
can obstruct that, must be false and ought 
to be suppressed, replaced .by a process 
which will attain the end. 

The rules here given for the education 
of early infancy, are only the application 
of the principles established in Chapters 
V. and VI.; and as they will extend to 
all ages and all relations, we see that the 
Creator has provided for every thing by 
very simple methods, whose observance 
is a guarantee against mistake. Let us 
then cease to listen to the alarmists who 
would terrify us with the impenetrability 
of mysteries. ‘The Gospel has told them: 
Seek, and ye shall find; but in education, 
as in every thing else, they have preferred 
to make a trade of arbitrary and repres- 
sive systems, rather than to seek the 
system of nature, which, once understood, 
takes leave unceremoniously of all these 
civilized methods tending to suppress and 
change the passions, whether of children 
or of parents. 


REVIEW. 

The People. By M. Micueter. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Smrra, F.G.S. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 1846. pp. 
185. 

It is now some months sinee this book 
was reprinted in this country, but we have 





not yet seen any evidence that it is under- 
stood or justly appreciated. In France 
and in England it has excited attention, 
but on this side of the water we are not 
aware that its doctrines and merits have | 
received any graver examination than 
those stereotyped notices, in which newspa- | 
per editors announce that such a book has 
been printed, that the publishers have given 
them a copy, and therefore the public can- | 
not do better than buy the whole edition. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the) 
present work should fail to call out so| 
strong an interest amongst us as its aim | 
would justify. Aside from its being pub- | 
lished when our immortal and glorious | 
Mexican war left no room in their minds | 
for other things, it seems too exclusively | 
French in its tone and objects, to have | 
any great attractions for superficial and 
hasty readers. Its author is a French- 
man, — a man of the nineteenth century 
withal, — devoted to his country, its his- | 
tory, its people, its life, its destiny. 





while he is a poet who sees in his own 


country the hope of Humanity. In his 


view France stands at the head of nations, 
or rather of the world. In the progres- 
sive development of mankind in modern 
times at least, she has been and is the 
leader. Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood, 
there are the ideas of France, or more 
truly they are France itself. Aceording- 
ly it is in no narrow and selfish sense 
that all his thoughts and affections turn 
upon his country- If it is to Franee he 


| speaks, for her that he writes, for the ele- 


vation and glory of her people that he la- 


bors, it is a Franee with which all men 
| are connected, in whose welfare the good 
of all is concerned. More than this, the 


great social questions whieh he discusses 
are questions that, with various modifiea- 
tions, are now arising in every civilized 
country, and to whose consideration 
Americans as well as Europeans are im- 
periously called. In this point of view at 
least, M. Michelet may have something 
to say for our present practical advan- 
tage ; let us see. 

Besides, to digress for a moment, is it 
so certain that France does not fill the dis- 
tinguished post which her historian here 
claims for her? We have no personal at- 


tachment to France, no private partiality 
_to her people or her character, or her lit- 
erature. 


Still it seems to us indisputable 
that she is the teacher of the world. 
Although certain classes amongst us, the 
essence of whose wisdom is prejudice, 
and whose benevolence is apt to take the 
form of malignity, may imagine that she 
is only an abyss of error, folly and wick- 
edness, and that the epithet ** Freneh ”’ is 
a conclusive argument against any idea 
whatever, she does not any the less repre- 
sent the thoughtful intellect, or at least, 
the clear, imtelligible, instruetive good 
sense of these modern times. France is 
the country of Science, and faithful to 


that office, puts into positive formulas 


what other nations get at by way of in- 
stinct, presentiment, imagination, study, 
and even action. The fact, that her lan- 
guage is a universal medium of commu- 
nication is an indication of the part she 
plays in the world, the part of interpreter, 
of expounder, of mediator. 

This however is not precisely the su- 
periority which M. Michelet assigns to 
his country. He regards her as the 
grand apostle of liberty ; her mission in 
his view is a political one. On this head 
we will not contradict him; we have a 
similar conviction, though his explanation 
of the matter is perhaps not on@ that we 
could accept. 

We have called M. Michelet a poet ; 
this is to us the most striking phase of 
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his character. He thinks in images: 


ideas move over the stage of his mind like 
living persons ; sentiments rise before him 
as actions, and mere abstract thoughts be- 
come dramatic as he gives them out. 
Not seldom too his sentences, always 
alive, always full of spirit, rise into a high- 
er strain. We have met passages whose 
originality, conciseness and beauty remin- 
ded us of those magical periods of Kmer- 
son, of whose charm the mind never 
grows weary 

The ‘* People’? who form the subject 
of the book now before us, comprise not 
the French nation but only the French 
laboring classes. Before the Revolution 
swept away the distinction, there were 
three great classes in France, the Nobility, 
the Bourgeoisie, and the People. Since 
that time only the two latter have in real- 
ity existed, — the wealthy and respectable 
class, and the mass of uneducated and 
necessitous working men, peasants, me- 
chanics, factory laborers, servants, in 
short /e Peuple. 

It is on the fate of this vast body, as 


M. Michelet truly divines, that the fate of 


society depends. As the world diseharg- 
es or neglects its duty towards them it 
pronounces the word of its own destiny. 
The elevation of the Laboring Classes, is 
the riddle which the age must read or 
perish ; — whether M. Michelet has giv- 
en any hints towards its solution we hope 
presently to discover. 

After an interesting account of his own 
history and experience, from which we 
learn — what we hear rather too frequently 


through the book —that he comes himself 


from the people and passed his youth at 
the trade of a printer, we come to the work 
itself. This is divided into three parts. 
The first bears the title of *‘ Slavery and 
Hate,’ under which the author criticises 
some of the leading features of French so- 
cial relations, many of which are not pecu- 
liar to that country alone. ‘To the servi- 
tudes of the peasant the first chapter is de- 
voted. This is particularly valuable as an 
exhibition of the division of landed proper- 


ty in France, and the constant tendency of 


the land to pass from the hands of the 
peasantry, who hold it in small parcels, 
into these of the money-lenders, the usur- 
ers. M. Michelet of course does not 
start from any principle in relation to the 
right of man to the seil, indeed he does 
not appear to have any principle on 
that point. His sole aim is to show 
the facts in the case, to do justice to 
the essential ground of character in the 
class he is describing and to depict the 
wrongs that are wrought upon them by 


social discord and antagonism. But of 


this antagenism it must be confessed that 
he manifests both here and elsewhere only 
an imperfect notion. He appears to re- 
gard the principle of ‘‘ Hate,’’ as existing 
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in the individuals who make up society 
rather than as a fundamental law of so- 
cial relations in general, — as a degenera- 
cy brought about by unfortunate circum- 
stances rather than as the legimate result 
of radical vices in the constitution of so- 
ciety itself. 

Next follows an account of the evils 
connected with manufactures. The servi- 
tude of man to machinery, the vices which 
follow as a reaction after prolonged and 
exhausting toil, andthe mental and physi- 
cal debasement which is the inevitable 
result of the factory system are set 
forth with much power and feeling. We 


quote a few paragraphs. 


“ The number of this wretched portion of our 
population enslaved to machines, amounts to 
rather more than four thousand souls, —about a 
fifteenth part of our working class, All who 
can do nothing else, take to the tending of ma- 
chines; and, in proportion to their number, 
their wages lower, and their wretchedness in- 
creases. On the other hand, articles, thus 
cheaply manufactured, are brought within the 
reach of the poor; so that the misery of the 
machine-workman lessens in some degree the 
misery of the workmen and peasants, who are, 
probably, about seventy times the more numer- 
ous.” 

“ By creating machines to have created crea- 
tors,— mighty workmen that invariably pursue 
the work to which they have been once set,— 
was a great temptation to human pride. But, 
on the other hand, what a humiliation to see 
man, by the side of the machine, sunk so low! 

. One’s head turns and heart is chilled when, 
for the first time taken over those fairy-houses, 


where the polished and dazzling engines of iron 


and copper seem to think, to will, and work of 


themselves, whilst man, pale and weak, is the 
lowly servant of these iron giants. ‘ Look,’ 
said a manufacturer to me, ‘look at this ingeni- 
ous and powerful machine, which takes in filthy 
rags, and compelling them to pass, without ever 
committing a mistake, through the most compli- 
cated transfotmations, yields them up in tissues 
as beautiful as the finest Veronese silks.’ I 
looked and admired, but with feelings of pain ; 
for | could not help seeing, at the same time, 
the care-worn looks of the men, those faded 
girls, those deformed children, the slaves of the 
machine.” 

“ Physical weakness, moral impotence. The 
sense of impotence is one of the greatest mise- 
ries of their condition. This man, so weak in 
presence of the machine, and who follows its 
every movement, is dependent on the mil] own- 
er, and still more dependent on a thousand un- 
known causes, which may at any moment stop 
his work and deprive him of bread. The an- 
cient weavers, who, however, were not like 
those of the present day, the slaves of the ma- 
chine, humbly recognized this impotence. It 
was their creed. ‘They took as their text, ‘God 
can do all, man nothing.’ The true name for 
this class is that which Italy first gave them in 
the middle age — Humiliati.” 


From the factory laborer M. Michelet 
passes to the mechanic. In his condi- 
tion he sees much that is favorable. 
In view of some facts, we fear that he 


has not recollected others with suffi- | 


cient clearness. 


Indeed, in dwelling | 


SS 
upon the domestic relations which are 
sometimes the lot of the French mechan- 
ic, the poetic and sentimental tendencies 
of our author seem to make him forget 
that there is slavery in this case also, 
and that the life of the workman and his 
family, as is but too well known, is one 
But we 
will not refuse to look at the best side of 
the picture ; we hear gladly of any ad- 
vantages that any where relieve the 
wretched condition of laboring men. 

The writer proceeds to treat the ser- 
vitudes of the manufacturer, the shop 
keeper, the merchant, the public fune- 
tionary, and of the rich. 

Hlere again he does not seem to grasp 
the whole of his subjeet, or to perceive 
the immediate source of the evils he 
exhibits. 


of uncertainty and poverty. 


The value of these chapters 
aud indeed of the whole work, lies in de- 
tached thoughts and sentiments, and in 
the spirit of the whole, rather than in 
its scientific truth and completeness. We 
meet with little that is to be absolute- 
ly condemned; none of the heartless 
calculations and sophisms of the econo- 
mists ; no lifeless conservatism ; no stupid 
adherence to existing evils. There may 
be much which seems like declamation, 
much that actually is so; still, every 
where we find a soul of truth, of faith, 
resvlution, and hope. Though he may 
not give us the whole pathology of civil- 
ized slavery, or understand the whole law 
of freedom, he is not the less a man of 
sincere and generous aspirations, a man 
whose heart beats for Humanity, and a 
sure prophet of that l'uture which is even 
now at our doors. With regard to the 
details of social evils, it is not then neces- 
sary to controvert him, since as to what 
is general, he is in the right. The man 
who admits in earnest that society as it is 
now organized, is in so many respects a 
system of slavery, is certainly not far 
from the most thorough conclusions upon 
the subject. 

The second and third Parts of the 
‘People’? treat of ‘ Knfranchisement 
Of this word, Love, we will 
say in passing, that we wish some more 
definite and Jess sentimental term stood 
here in its place. It exptesses the truth, 
however. It is through Love that the 
People are to be set free ; and we will 
go a little farther with our author, and 
say it is through love of Nature and love 


by Love.”’ 


of the Nation. But here we must stop. 
As in the discussion of slavery, he is 


right in principle, but wrong in the de- 


tails. He commences by referring us to 
nature, to instinct; it is in the instinct of 
the people that the vital, reeuperative 
power resides. Here too, in a certain 
sense he is right. But when he attempts 
to find out what that instinct is, he blun- 
ders sadly. He sets out on a vague and 
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pathless search without a guide, and only | 
mistakes in supposing that he arrives at 
the goal. 

In special nostrums, legal and political 
applications, he has no faith. ‘* The 
disease,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the coldness, the 
paral ysis of the heart, which produces 
want of sociability ; and this want of so- 
ciability originates chiefly in the false 
supposition that we can isolate ourselves 
with impunity, that we have no need of 
one ancther.”” True words these, M. 
Michelet, springing from a sound human 
heart! But where does this “‘ false sup- 
position ”’ originate, and how is it to 
be remedied! ‘That is a question which 
we fear you are ready to answer with 
rhetoric alone. 

As we said, the instinct of the people 
is to be studied: abstractions of learned 
heads, generalities, — life is not in them, 
but in the original, simple heart of the 
simple, the child, the man of genius. In 
this connection, many brilliant things are 
said, and many exceedingly true things. 
The old dogma of total depravity is re- 
futed with all the feeling of a man, and 
the essential goodness of the human pas- 
sions, and the benevolence of God are 
maintained. But all that our author 
comes to in referring us back to nature, 
is that the cultivated and refined classes 
must in some way return to the popular 
instinct and so renew their life! A most 
lame and impotent conclusion to draw 
from a principle so potent as was laid 
down at the outset. And yet, as the 
ignis fatuus is still a light, so there is in 
this conclusion a spark of truth, though it 
needs we fear another interpreter than 
M. Michelet to bring it completely out. 
But there are stirring words in his pages ; 
we will give a few of them. 


“Who would not offer up vows for this grand 
people, who, from humble and obscure regions, 
aspire, scale upwards gropingly, without light to 
mount, and not having a voice even to utter 
their groans withal ? But their silence 
speaks, . . . It is reported of Cxsar, that, whilst 
coasting along the shores of Afric, he had a 
dream. He saw as if a great army, weeping 
and extending their arms to him imploringly. 
When he awoke, he wrote on his tablets Corinth 
and Carthage ; and he rebuilt the two cities, | 
am not Caesar, but how often have I not had 
Cesar’s dream! I saw them weeping, | under- 
stood those tears:—‘ Urbem orant. They 
want their City; they pray her to receive and 
protect them. . . . Poor solitary dreamer that I 
am, what could I give to this grand voiceless 
people? All I had, a voice... . May it be 
their first entry into the City of Right, from 
which they have been hitherto excluded. I 
have given a voice in this book to those who are 
not in a capacity to know whether they have a 
right in the world. All those who groan or 
suffer in silence, all who are aspiring and strug- 
gling towards life, are my people. .. . They 
are the People. May they all enter with me! 
Why cannot I aggrandize the City into solidity ! 
She totters, crumbles, as long as she is incom- | 
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plete, exclusive, unjust. Her justice is her so- | 
lidity. But if she wishes to be just only, she 
will not even be just. She must be holy and 
divine, founded by Him who alone can found. 
“And she will be divine, if, instead of jeal- | 


ously closing her gates, she calls unto her all | 


God’s: children, the lowest, the humblest, (wo 
to him who shall blush to own his brother!) 
Let all, without distinction of class, without 
classification, weak or strong, simple or wise, 
bear hither their wisdom or their instinct. These 


powerless, these incapable ones, miserabiles | 


persona, who can do nothing for themselves, 
can do much for us. They have in them a 
mystery of unknown power, a hidden fecundity, 
living sources in the depths of their nature. 
When she summons them, the city summons 
that life which can alone renew her. Here, 
then, after this long divorce, may pride in all its 
various shapes be cast off; may the City of Pro- 
tection extend from heaven to the abyss, vast as 
the bosom of God! 

“For my own part, I solemnly swear, that if 
there remain but one behind, whom she shall 
reject and not shelter with her right, [ will not 
enter, but remain on the threshold.” 


Next to the love of nature, according to 
M. Michelet, enfranchisement is to be 
wrought by love of the nation, of the 
Native Land. He believes in nationality, 
in devotion to one’s country ; a profound 
and most true faith. Let us pardon him, 
it is alloyed with exaggeration, if in 
his mind the idea of his country, its great- 
ness, its mission, somewhat exceed the 
reality. It is apt to be the fault of those 
whose minds and hearts are opened in a 
degree to take in the whole of Humanity, 
to forget that the race is, or should be, a 
body of many members, not a confused 
inass but a perfect and orderly organization. 
Thus it has grown to be the fashion in some 
quarters to decry patriotism as a narrow 
and even obsolete sentiment. On the 
contrary we believe with M. Michelet, 
that it is a most generous and necessary 
one. As Humanity advances, he well 
argues, nations become more and more 
marked in their individuality; the more 
perfect the unity, the more distinet and dif- 
ferent its elements. The only salvation 
for every nation which has arrived at suf- 
ficient maturity to know and decide, lies 
in its faithfulness to its idea, in the fidel- 
ity with which it accepts and performs 
This the 
nation whose members are not bound 


its part in the universal drama. 


together in the bonds of a true patriotism 
cannot do; nay, such a nation is already 
blotted from off the earth, 
of view the sentiment of devotion to 
the nation becomes indeed a sacred, a re- 
ligious feeling. It is devotion to Truth, to 
Humanity, to God, and we find no exiray- 
gance in that glowing enthusiasm with 
which our author declares that ‘‘ France 
is a Religion.”” Would to God that 
there were more of that same enthusiasm 
in the world, that not in France only, 
but in America and every where, were 
many souls filled with the idea of their 


In this point | 
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country and ready to devote themselves to 
it with a resolution as stern and solemn, 
though with a higher and more joyous 
purpose than the Roman of old! 

The fault of modern France according 
to our author is, that she has not preserved 
and realized the faith of the Revolution. 
That faith was concentrated in the educa- 
tion of the People, and the work of France 
at this hour is to revive it and put it in 
practice. This should be not education of 
the head alone, cramming the minds of the 
young with dead facts, but living develop- 


_ment, culture of the heart, and especially 


the infusion of the love of France into 
the soul of every child. Here again we 
find that M. Michelet does not follow his 
own principles quite to their results, prob- 
ably has no conception of what those results 
are. As befere, he is vague and some- 
what deelamatory even with his eloquence 
and truth of feeling. But shall we there- 


fore presume to condemn him? By no 


means. Because he does not see through 
the whole complex mechanism of society 
or understand where is the true place for 
amendment to begin, — because he does 
not know, that the first thing, the only suffi- 
cient thing to be done for the people is the 
Organization of the Labor by which they 
live, — because he has not proclaimed 
the great, fundamental, eternal Rights of 
Man, and raised a perhaps useless voice 
against the violations of Justice by which 
he is surrounded, we feel no impulse to 
treat his book with cold, unsympathetic 
criticism. Instead of this we are glad to 
recognize the Man in his words, to know 
that there is a warm heart beating in his 
bosom, and to catch the tones of hope and 
faith from his lips. Besides it is by no 
means certain that he has not ettered as 
much truth as his countrymen are pre- 
pared for. ‘They may receive his teach- 
ings when they would reject more thor- 
ough counsels. 

Finally, then, we must look upon “ The 
People,’’ as a sign of better things than 
its pages contain. It is a book of glimpses, 
of isolated truths, and of aspirations. As 
such it is the natural and peculiar product 
of a period and country of transition. 
It is written not for all times but for the 
time now passing : it is prophetic not di- 
rectly but secondarily, and means more 
than unskilled eyes may see in it. Its 
value is thus to be sought in connection 
with the present epoch, and in that con- 
nection there is that in it which might 
cheer the most desponding heart. It is 
not the least of these numberless voices 
by which the advent of Justice, Harmony, 
Wisdom, Beauty, in Humanity are now 
foretold. 

Before leaving the subject, we have an 
act of justice to perform. In the third 
Part of ‘‘ The People,’’ M. Michelet has 
a Chapter on Association. To a passage 
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which speaks of the cheese-making asso- | 


ciations of Jura, he appends the following 
note. We give it in the words of the 
English edition. 


“Often quoted by Fourier. I am a man of 


history and tradition ; therefore I have little to 
say to one who boasts of proceeding by the 
method of absolute eccentricity (ecart absolu.) 
Still I will seize this opportunity to utter my 
admiration for his many ingenious, profound, 
and often very practical views, my tenderest 
regard for a much misunderstood genius whose 
whole life was devoted to the happiness of man- 
kind. I shall one day speak of him as my heart 
dictates. 
apparent materialism exhibit to his self-denying, 
This contrast 


What a singular contrast does his 


disinterested, and spiritual life ! 
has reappeared in his disciples to their great 
glory. While the professed friends of virtue 
and religion, their sworn defenders, are clan- 
destinely playing the safe game of skulks, the 
disciples of Fourier, who talk of interest, money, 
pleasure, have trodden selfishness in the dust, 
and bravely smitten the Baal of the Exchange. 
The Baal! No, the Moloch, the idol that is 
devouring man.” 


This expression of feeling towards 
Fourier and the French Associationists, 
the Messrs. Appleton have presumed to 
omit from their edition, a piece of con- 
temptible meanness which needs only to 
be known to be understood. 


Martin the Foundiing ; 


5? 


A Valet de Chambre. By Eveene Sve. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Here is the first part of a new romance 
by Sue, which promises to have the ex- 
citing interest of his former productions. 
We are not informed whether the Messrs. 
Harpers reprint an English version, or 
employ a translator of their own, but in 


either case the translation is wretched 


enough to be classed with their edition of 


the Mysteries of Paris, and first edition 
of the Wandering Jew. It is disgraceful 
for a house so well able to command the 
best talent, to put forth such outrages on 
the author and on the English lan- 


guage. 


The Grammatic Reader. By Epwarp 
Hazen, A.M. Two Numbers. New 
York: J. S. Redfield. pp. 47. 96. 
These are externally the most beautiful 

school books we ever saw, and we pre- 

sume the most beautiful that were ever 
printed. Almost every page is illustrated 
by one or more wood engravings of great 
spirit and perfection. As mere specimens 
of art they are excellent, and for presents 
to young persons nothing could be more 
pleasing. 

We are happy to see an endeavor like 


this to refine the taste of children. If 


books like these could become popular 
through the country there would be an 
end of the wretched pictures which meet 
the eye so frequently in village parlors, 
and of the coarse taste we sometimes see 
in this way where we might expect bet- 


or, the Memoirs of 
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ter things. For this end alone we trust! 


that Mr. Hazen’s book may fiud an abun- 
dance of buyers. 

Of his grammatical theory we can only 
say that it strikes us as rather compli- 
eated for the use of pupils in general, 


correct as his analysis may be in point of 


fact. Of this, however, we should not 
like to speak positively without examin- 
ing his grammar, which exhibits the mat- 


ter more fully. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHANNING, 


OBJECTIONS TO ASSOCIATION. —NO. Y. 
(Continued from p. 174.) 

Having shown that all the ordinary in- 
centives to industry, (that is, all the good 
ones,) will only be enhanced by Associa- 
tion ; that it will make each one’s interest 
in property stronger and at the same time 
nobler, and the sense of individual respon- 
sunlity deeper;— and having unfolded 
somewhat cursorily the great idea of At- 
tractive labor, alluding to the general fact 
of man’s perpetual attraction towards Ja- 
bor of some sort, and pointing out some 
instances in which already the most dis- 
gusting and fatiguing kinds of toil, as 
they would be under the mere spur of 
necessity, are transfigured into soul-ab- 
sorbing delights by due combination of 
circumstances, sympathies, motives ; — 
we attempted in our last article to go 
further and give a scientific and exhaust- 
ive classification of all the attractions or 
natural promptings of man, and of the 
objects to which they urge him and relate 
This 
was in fact an analysis of that primary 
collective principle of attraction, which 
we call the Soul, into some of its leading 


him, thus determining his destiny. 


branches, or more special and determinate 
attractions. ‘The soul is the summing up 
of all desires and loves, which lie hid in 
it like colors in the ray of light. It 
would overflow in all directions, it would 
embrace and fee] every thing, it would 
rush to the very heart and centre of all 
being; solitude and inactivity are death 
and denial of its very nature; its nature 
is to love and to find Gop, and it seeks 
him in his manifestations, for which it 
has its special] attractions and faculties of 
These the Pas- 
sions, dignifying an unfortunate and de- 
graded word. 


access. Fourier calls 
And first, the sou] craves 
all the forms and qualities of matter, and 


seeks its way thereto, with exquisite dis- 


a 
crimination, through five curious channels 
called the Senses. This is the first deter. 
minate direction of the soul, the first 
main branch of its attractions. But mat. 
ter, though its varieties are infinite and 
all informed with beauty, which is the 
nitimate of God, does not exhaust the 
soul’s attractions. It only excites the 
demand for communion with intelligent 
and conscious being, for the Human, for 
intercourse with other souls. 
society. 


We crave 
Let the intercourse be ever go 
trivial and shallow, let it be even gross 
and sensual, still the fact that there is Jife 
beneath this dallying, that the pleasure has 
a soul in it, that it is a meeting of persons, 
makes it something more than the mere 
taste of a peach or smell of a rose, which 
though they may delight, are not society, 
Hence the four social affections, which 
considered well, will be found te include 
all others; namely, Friendship, Love, 
Familism, and the Corporate sentiment. 
Always one of these relations to his 
fellow-beings give the key-note to man’s 
moods and thoughts. His hope, his 
pride, his fear, his jealousy, his shame, 
his admiration, and the whole troop of 
feelings and emotions for which we have 
names, always are about some one or 
several of these four. It is either as a 
friend, or as a lover, or as a parent or 
kinsman, or as a member of some corpo- 
rate union, that man summons round him 
any of these good or evil spirits. This 
is the second main branch of attractions. 

But neither of these classes could pro- 
cure to man a single satisfaction, without 
the intervention of the third class before 
named. Material impressions must not 
come promiscuously, confusedly, and with- 
out measure. It is not all sights, and 
sounds, and flavors, which delight, with- 
There 
are certain abstract laws of order, certain 
principles of arrangement, certain mathe- 
matical conditions which 


out selection and without order. 


the soul de- 
mands in all things, and without them 
every thing is And the same 
Love, 
We require 
harmony in our sensations, harmony in 
social relations. 


false. 


holds of society. Friendship, 


Ambition, have their laws. 


Conditions as absolute 
as those which convert confused sounds 
into music, or shocking mixtures of in- 
congruous flavors into exquisite pleasures 
of the palate, must also reign in the 
spheres of friendship and of every social 
relation. must be rich accords 


and correspondences, whence enthusiasm 


There 


flows ; and there must be graduated differ- 


ences, whence emulation ; and there must 
be alternation, and contrast, and health- 
ful, timely transition from one sphere to 
another. ‘These are the three presiding 
laws of distribution in the material and 


the moral universe ; these are the three 


Graces of life, and the three Fates of all 
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our destiny ; the three sides of the scien- 
tifie prism which divides the unitary ray 
of light into colors, whose variety is stil! 
a unity, because a series. Our demand 
for the fulfilment of these conditions is as 
natural as our demand for material and 
fur social pleasures, and it is therefore a 
branch of the sonl’s attractions, gather- 
ing into one what Fourier calls the three 
Regulating or Distributive attractions. 
But we cut this short, lest we tarry too 
long in the metaphysical and abstract, 
and we make the application immediately 
to Labor. Labor, in its broadest sense, is 
the activity of the human faculties ; and 
we have been analyzing the springs of 
action; not the faculties, but the motive 
impulses, not the instruments, but the 
springs of the soul's energy. These 
perpetually move man and perpetually 
demand to be satisfied. The universe 
and every creation of God's providence 
ministers to that satisfaction, when once 
the proper relation between man and 
other men and nature is_ established. 
These springs of action, or attractions, in- 
dicate what would be the true relations. 
They are the key to man’s trne destiny. 
These twelve conditions satisfied, and 
nothing short of this, can bring him into 
unity with himself, with nature, with his 
fellow man, with God; while without 
this he is nothing but a contradiction ; 
without this there is no real life, no hap- 
piness, no true fulfilment of his mission, 
and in fact no reason for his superfluous 
and troublesome existence. Now if these 
are the true destiny of man, then man is 
not himself in any sphere, in any cireum- 
stances where these are thwarted or sup- 
pressed. In whatever he engages he 
should be able to ** do it with al! his 
heart, and all his mind, and all his 
strength; ’’ and this he can do nowhere 
where his senses do not meet with beauty 
which is the garmeut of God, not hiding 
but illustrating the great spiritual facts ; 
where he cannot meet all that is within 
him out of him, doubly realizing and en- 
joying it in others through his social 
attractions ; and where as a condition of 
both the others, he cannot hail the pres- 
ence of those great dis(rwutive laws, by 
which the passions in himself, as well as 
the bones and nerves in his own body, 
the objects of sense throughout all na- 
ture’s kingdoms, and the characters of 
men, are arranged in graduated series, 
such that each by being truly and earn- 
estly itself is most in harmony with all 
the rest. Labor, then, which occupies so 
much of his time, should also occupy 
and furnish sphere for all of these cease- 
less natural currents and determinations 
of his life; and these in turn should all 
attract to labor, should minister unfailing 
motive and delight to it; its mill-wheels 
Should be planted where these streams 


may turn them. And so man should be | 
most the worker when he is most sur | 
rounded with the luxuries of the senses, | 
when he is most given away to friends, 
most happy in the silken chains of love, 
most respecting and respected in the real 


ranks of honor; and finally, when his} 


all-blending enthusrasm, his all-criticising, 
difference-seeking and refining emudation, 


and between the two his wholesome love | 


of alternatwn, are most effectually called 
out in correspondence with those three 
distributing laws, which sweep into some 


system every muss of matter falling | 


through space, crystalize into beauty the 
fluid details of nature, build up the won- 
drous symmetry of this temple eailed the 
body out of random elements and atoms, 
marshall mere sounds into most signifi- 
cant music, and only wait the completion 
of their work in so graduating and so 
harmonizing the passions and the charac- 
ters of men, that their most irreconcilable 
varieties shall only enrich the series by 
which each becomes more necessary to 
each, and differences go round till they 
complete the circle of the Onr. 

Labor must be made attractive, else 
there is contradiction in the works of 
God. For man is nothing but attraction ; 
he cunsists entirely, as a willing, moving 
being, of these twelve attractions, leading 
him towards his life, and pointing out his 
destiny. His occupation, therefore, his 
sphere of activity, his whole outward 
existence must attract, must meet these | 
willing impulses in order that he may be 
man. His material, social, and intellec- 
tual nature must all find growth and grat- 
ification in whatever he experiences or 
does. There is an inward necessity in 
his nature that he should labor and realize | 
himself in labor answering to his attrac- 
tions. And it is unjust to God, to speak 
of any other necessity than this. Out- 
ward necessity deals with him as if he 
were a machine, and had not these attrac- 
tions, drawing him towards material, 
social, intelleetual and divine harmonies. 
Labor must be more than a stern condi- 
tion of our life; it must de our life, be 
the suggestion, the fulfilment, the expres- 
sion of the passions which constitute us| 
active beings. /‘*Give us God's curse 
rather than Fourier’s blessing,’’ do you | 
say! O reviewer, can you so calumniate 
God's providence as to believe that he| 
can curse man with an outward necessity, | 
having endowed him with the inward ne- 
cessity of a blessing ! 

Again. The purpose of labor is to 
sustain life. All other organic natures 
sustain life by living. The plant imbibes 
and elaborates its sustenance by the onal 
act of becoming a plant. Its own attrac- 
tions do the work of supporting it, and | 
minister to its growth. It should be so| 


with man. ‘The very springs of impulse 


in him which demand gratifieation, in 
other words, his very nature, should be 
what sets him to work. His labor should 
be that nature feeding, clothing, and sus+ 
taining itself by the very act of living 
itself out. 

It may be replied, however, that there 
is a higher incentive to labor than any or 
all of these attractions, namely, Duty. 
But duty is the sense of obligation, which 
says, do this because it is r>ght. Where 
does this sense of obligation, this recog- 
nition of right begin, but in the idea of 
harmony! Right is what harmonizes 
with all things, with God’s law and God's 
love. Wrong is what violates this har- 
mony ; this must not be, aad here begins 
the sense of Duty. Duty therefore is 
only another name for the collective voice 
of all man’s attractions, whose blended 
action tends to Universal Unity, and forms 
one central passion, called in the technical 
language of Fourier, Unrryism, or the 
religious sentiment. When labor shall 
be attractive, when it shall nourish the 
physical, social and intellectual man, 
labor will be religion, and its every act 
an act of worship. 

In the jast article we showed how civi- 
lized labor violates the twelve conditions 
of man’s happiness, man’s true humanity. 
We are now to consider the conditions of 
rendering laber attractive. We need not 
enter into much detail and give the re- 
verse of the picture then drawn of the 
violation done to each of the twelve pas- 
siuns. It would be superfluous, so clearly 
is that reverse implied in the whole state- 
ment. Nor can we do anything more 
than very briefly hint at the solution of 
this most important problem. 

In general, then, we say that Labor, to 
he made attractive, should be organized 
in correspondence with the physical, so- 
cial and intellectual wants of man. Physi- 
cally, it should refine and elevate his 
senses, and bring him into true commun- 
ion with outward nature. Socially, it 
should bring him nearer to his fellow 
man, in all the relations of Love, Friend- 
ship, Family, and Class. Indellectually, 
it should satisfy that love of order, which 
is a presentiment of the actual laws pre- 
siding in God’s whole creation, and with- 
out whose regulating presence sensual 
and social pleasures pall, and turn to 
bitterness and discord. In other words, 
the conditions of attractive industry are, 
(1.) Luxury, or pleasant cireumstances. 


_(2.) Society. (3.) Proper Organization. 


These are the three ends of attraction. 


I. Luxury. 


Summed up by Fourier in the two 
terms : internal luxury, or Health: exter- 
nal luxury, or Wealth. In short it is 
the gratification of the five senses. This 
is no mean or illegitimate requirement. 


tae > 
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That person is wisest, gentlest, most de-| 
vout, whose senses are best developed 
and refined. Mark how much the shut- 
ting of one of these avenues tends to 
unhumanize and to impair the finer graces 
of character ; how blindness, or deafness, 
makes man coarse and harsh, instead of 
spiritualizing and refining him by the de- 
nial of a sensual pleasure. 
are what first stimulate to labor. Man 
must produce in order to eat. And it is 
not hunger, it is the sense of taste, 
which first suggests the seeking of food. 


The senses 


It is not a mere necessity, it is the anti- 
cipation of a pleasure. Why did not 
God design the act of eating to be wholly 
unaccompanied with taste! Because this 
pleasure was essential to the true destiny 
of man. And so with all the other 
senses. It is by them that we become 
acquainted with the qualities of outward 
objects, and enter into a certain sympathy 
or communion with them, through pleas- 
ure. Outward objects, termed collective- 
ly nature, are one of the revelations of 
God. It is by harmony with these, in 
other words, by the pleasures of Sight, 
Taste, Hearing, &c., that we become 
receptive of this Revelation, the revela- 
tion of Beauty, or the Divine in the out- 
ermost of the three spheres of being. 
The physical circumstances of labor 
can be made agreeable. Effort is not 
necessarily pain; application need not be 
privation. 
ed in a former article, where we alluded 
to the severe toil voluntarily undergone io 


This was sufficiently illustrat- 


sports, in scientific experiments, or under 
the stimulus of corporate enthusiasm. 
The scenes of industry in Association 
will tell as plainly of a presiding genius 
of art and beauty, as the scenery of the 
theatre does now, for industry will be the 
true theatre of man. ‘The fields will be 
a garden to the eye. ‘The shops will not 
be without their architecture, their sym- 
bolic decorations, their triumphs of art, 
which is ove with nature, over the mere 
artificial squares and angles of utility 
which shut nature out, and limit and con- 
tract and chafe the soul. All will be 
beauty. Nature will not be puritanically 
shorn of her graceful ringlets by a nar- 
row, utilitarian, selfish, patchwork system 
of agriculture. Nature and the sun's 
all-glorifying light will be free to enter 
wherever it is possible; and where it is 
not, their presence will be echoed in the 
still more wonderful creations of Fine 
Art. The implements will look inviting ; 
the dresses will be in harmony with the 
work, and will add new charm to figures 
symmetrical from varied exercise, and 
glowing with intelligence and health. 
And what a part might music play? 
Would it not be as economical here, as in 
the movements of destructive armies?! | 
And then of fragrance ; does not the | 








smell of mignonette, or new-mown hay, | laws of beauty reign in evety thing pre- 


transport one into new spiritual states! 
and is it not a perfectly simple thing to 
use these subtle ministers to haunt the 
very atmosphere of toil with beautiful 
and pure suggestions, and keep out every 
intimation of the vulgar and the loath- 


some! ‘Then as to the sense of touch, it 


is not necessary to soil, harden, and dis- | 


tort that most delicate and exquisitely 
beautiful master-piece of the divine artist, 
next to the human face, the human hand. 
It was never meant that its delicacy 
should be destroyed, that it should lose 
the finest of all senses, that of touch ; 
that it shonld grow out of all proportion 
wiih the rest of the body, and instead of 
being the next to the most expressive 
portion of a man, hang like a dead 


pound weight of matter at his side. De-' 


pend upon it, that with proper implements 
and proper alternations this abuse shall 
disappear. 

But we have yet to mention the most 
important thought under this head ; and 
we will illustrate it by the remaining one 
of the five senses, that of Taste, although 
it equally applies to all the others. Pro- 
ductive industry, it is every where said, 
is the main-spring and mover of the 
whole social system. ‘To what is indus- 
try applied? To the creating, shaping, 
and perfecting of outward objects, and 
rendering them available for use. And 
how ean it do this' By understanding 
the qualities, capacities, and uses of all 
And how can it get this 
By using them itself. 
By becoming a connoisseur and critic of 


outward things. 


understanding ? 


all forms, and sounds, and smells, and 
flavors ; by refinement of its senses, con- 
stantly going before the refinement of its 
manufactures. ‘The pivotal and principal 
sphere of labor, the foundation of all 
others, is agriculture, and its great work 
To produce the 


finest qualities and greatest varieties of 


is to procure our food. 


fruits and vegetables is the point of its 
ambition. ‘This implies the finest and 


most delicate discrimination of flavors, a 


} 
familiarity with minute shades of differ- | 


ence, and above all, a scale of differences 
graduated according to the differences of 
personal taste, so that the lovers of each 
may be enthusiasts about its special culti- 


vation. Hence that phrase so shocking 


. e | 
to the ears of tender maralism, gastro- | 


sophic refinement, which Fourier so un-| 
hesitatingly holds up as the great lever in | 
the most important part of the education | 
of children, namely, the development of | 
A mere con- | 
sideration of the word grossness will set. 


their industrial vocations. 


us right in this matter; our senses make | 


/us sensual, and outward contact degrades | 
_us because we take nature in the gross; | 


cation. 


sented to our senses. Refinement, epi- 
curism, is just what we need to unsen- 
sualize our physical enjoyments, to make 
the food of the body become also the food 
of the mind, and to make matter every 
where a revelation of God, for the recep- 
tion of which he has provided us with 
these five magnetic channels of communi- 
It is the luxury of man that 
creates industry and arts, far more than 
The latter may just keep 
him alive; but by keeping him alive it 
develops the new necessity of luxury, 
and this in turn finds hands and tools, and 
strikes out scientific lights, to do its bid- 
ding. But we must glance away from 
this point to the next, having only indi- 
cated an inexhaustible vein which any 
one may work out. The thought will 
become clearer, however, as it receives 
its complement from the two branches 
which are to follow. 


it is necessity. 


Il. Soctery, or Groups. 


Man cannot forego society ; wholly or 
too much alone, he is not himself. Plea- 
sures, as above, are nothing, except he 
share them with beings like himself. He 
must meet himself in others, find himself 
out of himself, else all that is not himself 
becomes a non-conducting medium to him, 
a vacuum, in the centre of which he is 
imprisoned and moored fast. In his so- 
cial attractions originates this phrase of 
By these the individual attains 
to fuller force and individuality by ceasing 
to be merely individual, and contributing 
himself to make up the collective Man, 
wherein all are members one of another. 
This is the distinctive thought of Associ- 
ation. Collective manhood must absorb 
the petty and ,conflicting individualities, 
before attraction can take the place of 
constraint, the faculties of one cease to 
interfere with those of another, and the 
worship of Joy commence upon the earth. 

There will be various orders of groups, 
according to affinities. The simplest will 
be those of 

1. Friendship, the generous sentiment 
of youth which overlooks distinctions. 
Nothing seems to call this out, and 
create congenial circles, so much as sim- 
ilarity of industrial vocations. In Asso- 


Groups. 


ciation every occupation will be freely 


chosen ; those who meet in it therefore, 
will meet because this occupation strikes 
a common chord in all their natures. It 
will not be a bond of necessity. They 
will not come together disgusted with 
their function, and ill assorted to one 
another; but because this function, oF 
precise province of a function, naturally 
attracts them and proves them fit compan- 
ions, so far as it goes. Then the con- 


beeause we fail to analyze, and diserimi- | stant change of occupations, the shifting 
nate, and refine, and learn what spiritual | 


from group to group, gratifies each indus- 
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urn, makes the 





trial and social affinity int 
individual many-sided, generous and ca- 
pable of appreciating and enjoying many 
forms of character. There will 
check upon these free assimilations in 
consequence of any opposition of interests. 
The interests of laborers and capitalist, 
of rich and poor will be one. 
will be imprisoned within the artificial 
barriers of caste or fashion. His sympa- 
thies will flow to those who can best 
meet them. 
from the refined manners of the rich; and 
the rich are not imprisoned in their in- 
sane and foolish state, impervious to the 
reinforcing currents of fresh strength and 
genius in the poor. 
make enemies of friends. Friendship, 
therefore, which now shrinks from the 
unsanctifying chill of business relations, 
which reserves itself for the parlor and 
the journey, and the ball-room, and for 
cherished childhood, all of which are 
privileges of the rich ; friendship, which 
has to shield itself in these exceptional 
retreats, and shrink from the market and 
the shop where interests conflict; will 
then pour all its energies into the chan- 
nels of cheerful labor and production, and 
be amighty stimulus to industry. 
cion of others will cease to be the watch- 
word of success. 

2. Love. 
siveness and jealousy ; a blind experiment 
of passion which will not wait for true 
affinities; a prostitution of the holy of 
holies in the heart. By the free, social 
intercourse of sexes in the round of alter- 
nating labors, by meeting in spheres 
where attraction is the spell that draws all 
in, and where character comes out with- 


be no 


No one 


The poor are not excluded 


Business will not 


Suspi- 


Now a source of all exclu- 


out disgnise, there will be opportunity of 
knowing one another and of testing the 
foundations for true union, which will eut 
short this dismal] tragedy of false and se- 
cretly repented marriage. The sphere of 
woman will be sacred, and extend its 
sanctity over all the occupations of men. 
Attractive industry will draw love forth 
from its shame-facedness and selfish se- 
clusion, and give it a chance to know it- 
self by the clear light of day and useful 
works, no longer the pale victim of moon- 


shine and illusion. And thus purified 


and strengthened, it will in its turn lend 


all its attractiveness to the useful labors 
of life. It will impart enthusiasm to the 
groups. It will nerve the arm with its su- 
pernatural strength, and scale the rugged 
heights of labor by its own unconscious 
magic. ‘There are mighty motives among 
men : but how out of place, how unavail- 
able ! 


bear. 


Association wil] bring them all to 
Love will withhold its favors from 


the idle, and neither will it give in idleness. 


Then woman will not merely be set up as 


the doll queen of a tournament, and drop! their corporate enthusiam, and meets in | sympathy.”’ 


R. 
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vanity’s poor contest, but she will help! 


man win, and she wil] share with him full 
many of hie peaceful victories. 

3. Familism. ‘* There is nothing in 
the wide range of influences, in Associa- 
tion or out of it,’’? says the Oberlin re- 
viewer, ‘* which tends to sweeten toil like 
the necessity growing out of family de- 
pendence.’ Here he deceives himself by 
It 


is not the necessity, it is the end, that 
sweetens labor in this case. 


the carelessness of his own language. 


is nothing sweeter than spontaneous de- 


Now there | 


votion, with all its pains-taking sacrifices, | 


to those we love, and who look up to us, 
But when it becomes an iron necessity, 
devotion does not like such prompting and 
loses something of its freedom, and the 


sweetness Of the thing is diminished in| 


In prosperous families there 
may be much of this sweet stimulus to 


proportion. 


labor. But remember, these are the ex- 


ceptional cases : how is it in the families | 


of the poor? There the sight of one an- 
other is a reminder of necessities, far more 
The bond 
between them has had no opportunity to 
A relentless Si- 


amese-twin ligament grapples them to- 


(we fear) than it is of love. 
prove itself a free bond. 


gether perforce, and there is little time to 
ask what would we do for one another, 
but what must we? and your Must is a 
terrible uprooter of sympathies which do 


not understand that way of growing. We} 


will only say that in Association there 
will be no such cold wind to freeze up 
the consanguineous current. Free and 
genuine ties of sympathy will reign in the 
family, as in all other circles, from the 
fact (1) that there will be no marriages of 
interest, without love, and (2) that the chil- 
dren will be the common charge, sharers 
of an integral common education, where- 
in they are trained to industry, to support 
themselves, relieving the parent’s anxie- 
ty and aciually codperating with him in 
And, even in 
the families of wealth, consider the dall 


his own attractive labors. 


spell of over-familiarity, which has long | 


since benumbed all interesting communi- 
cation between its members! How would 
they like to mingle in new groups accord- 
ing to actual present affinities, and after 
some time meet each other fresh again as 
real living personalities, and not as mere 
dull circumstances of each other’s monot- 
onous life! 

4. Ambition. In Association the labor- 
er will feel himself respected. He will 
not lose caste by what he does; he-will 
not be a mere tool and pair of hands to 
some other. He will enjoy the dignity of 


a man. He has his proper share in all 


| tain. 


| 


} 
| 


eharacier and fame in other things. He 
chooses his society. The overflowing of 
sympathies from one to another never can 
be indiscriminate. In the whole scale 
or hierarchy of characters, he will know 
where to find his own. By union with 
those least unlike him, his antipathy to 
those who are most unlike him becomes 
mitigated, and he finds himself in one se- 
ries with them, making up one whole of 
character, and working to one end. 

But this is a natural transition to the 
law of order, to our third head, of Or- 
GANIZATION, or of Series. And we see 
no way for it, but to postpone it to our 
next number. It is the real nucleus of 
the whole problem of attractive industry, 
and may very well be treated separately. 


Tue Lowett Unton or Association- 
Our friends in Lowell, Mass. have 
organized for the purpose of carrying on 
the good work. They enter upon it with 
the right spirit, and will not fail to render 
a guod account of themselves. More 
than fifty names are already attached to 
their constitution, —a band larger than 
many that have succeeded in revolutioniz- 
Let them only feel what 
they have to do, and lay their hands 
heartily to it and it will be done; but to 
this they need no exhortation. The offi- 
cers of their society are, 

Joun ALLEN, President. 

Saran G. Bacrey, Vice President 


Wiriiam T. G. Prerce, Secretary. 
D. H. Jaques, Treasurer. 


ISTS. 


ing the world. 


They hold two meetings in the week ; 
one on Saturday evening for social inter- 
course and recreation, and one on Sunday 
evening for lectures and discussions, — an 
Let Association- 
ists unite socially, and learn to know each 
other not only as laborers in a common 
cause but as personal friends. In this 
way they will become more firmly united, 
and thei: efforts will be rendered more 
thorough and efficient. 

In relation to Tracts, we will say to the 
society at Lowell, and to affiliated bodies 
elsewhere, that the Parent Society de- 
signs to prepare and publish a complete 
series of tracts for popular distribution, 
and that only the want of funds for the 
purpose delays its execution. This is an 
object which small contributions can at- 
By forwarding a few dollars the 
publication of a new tract canbe ensured, 
while at the same time the donors will be 
entitled to the value of their remittance in 
our publications. 


excellent arrangement. 





Poverty ano its Lesson. The Chris- 


his earnings. He has his choice of spheres | tian World argues that the poor exist in 


wherein to labor. 


He is a member of this world in order to “ afford opportuni- 


some twenty or thirty groups, and feels ties for a generous and all-ecomprehensive 


Poverty is thus a divine 


her glove to the champion in the lists of | these as equals, persons of transcendent | institution, and the authority of the Sa- 
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viour is brought in to show that it isa 
permanent one! If poverty is of God’s 
appointment, it is certainly strange that 
the devout in general are so anxious to 
escape from its blessings, and so unwilling 
to provide for their fellow Christians the 
occasion of bringing their virtues into 
exercise. ‘* Poverty,’ concludes the 
World, ‘* has a great lesson to teach ;’”’ 
this is true, but the Wor/d does not seem 
to understand that the lesson of poverty 
is that Society is upside down, and that it 
is the duty of Christians to institute such 
an organization of Labor as that every 
man shall do his share of the world’s 
work, and receive no more than his share 
of the profits. This will put an end to 
poverty, and leave no opportunity for ¢hat 
blasphemy which makes God the author 
aod Christ the apostle of pauperism. 


Turkey Revoivutionizep. An intelli- 
gent correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce, writing from London, sketch- 
es the ‘** movement’”’ of the time in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and that of Turkey 
in particular he presents in the following 
light. This is indeed a revolution, though 
bloodless and tranquil . 

The Pope having entered the lists as a 
reformer will not surprise you more than 
to find that the Grand ‘Turk has done the 
same. For the first time in the annals of 
his dynasty, the Sultan of Turkey has 
paid a visit tv his Asiatic dominions, and 
on his return received the congratulations 
of the ambassadors of the Porte. This 
is the first instance on record of the corps 
diplomatijue having had an audience en 
masse with the Imperial Sovereign of 
Turkey; and by way of showing’ still 
farther innovation, his Majesty received 
their excellencies in the state room, to 
which they were ushered, and remained 
standing during the whole of their visit. 

Education is to proceed in Turkey with 
giant strides. 20,000 schools are to be 
forthwith established throughout the 
country, and a normal schoo] for teachers 
is to be instituted at Constantinople, un- 
der Emir Pacha, who was educated at 
the English University of Cambridge, 
where he took high degrees for mathe- 
matics and classics. : 

Another circumstance, without prece- 
dent in modern history, is the fact that 
the Sultan, on his return from his tour, 
went to the Sublime Porte and made a 
report te the Vizier, as to the condition of 
the provinces he had visited, issuing or- 
ders for their future better government. 
Among other thing he declared that he 
had abolished all custom duties at Adri- 
anople, Broussa, Konian, and Tokat, and 
theu went on in the following free trade 
style : 

As it has been acknowledged at all 
times that duties on food, provisions and 
cattle, are extremely prejudicial to agri- 
culture and commerce, we order, in con- 
sequence, after having collected all ne- 
ceessary information on the subject, that 
henceforth all duties of the kind, affecting 
the city of Constantinople, shall be entire- 
ly abrogated, and that this act shall come 
into effect from the date of the Ist day of 
next March. 

The Imperial Solyman, you will per-} 
ceive, is becoming a good Cobdenite, and | 
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now he has only to give s cheap postage, | | BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


to aid him in carrying out his reforms, he Directors of the School connected 
and rendering them effective. 'with the Brook Farm Association have made 
There is one point more in the charac- arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ter of this reforming Moslem which will ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
entitle him to and secure for him the | additional number of pupils. — 
gratitude of the whole Christian world. |. The course of study comprises instruction 
You have already had some powerful de- | in the various branches usually taught in the 
tails in your columns of the persecutions High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
: ’ : land, with particular attention to the modern 
of the American Protestants, and all that , 


; . | European languages and literature. 
they have suffered from the ex-communi- | Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 


eation of their bishops. A Vizerial letter) are received; a constant maternal eare ex- 
to the Pacha of Erzoroum says that the | ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
Protestant faith has spread in some de-| vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
gree among the Armenians — particular-| assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
ly at Constantinople. They had been/ straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
anathematized by the Patriarch, and | re fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
thereby injured in their trade and busi- | SU's, oF eae gs aalg- aii 2 ee 
ness, and obliged to close their shops. tion, in the higher branches usualy taught 
The Sultan had forbidden the primate |' {Be University. . 
ae ee ee — Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
so to act at Constantinople, and the same Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
law must be enforced at Erzeroam. The charge. 
Armenian Primates are ‘‘ not to be suf- The School is under the immediate direc- 
fered in any way to persecute or interfere | tionof Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwienr, 
with the converts when engaged in their and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
trades and commerce.’’ His excelleney teachers in the different departments; and 
is finally ordered ** to protect and defend | ¢very pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
them.” the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
The Morning Chronicle correspondent _— whe has cherge of his wardrobe, per- 
: : sonal habits, and physical education, 
at Constantinople, in his last despatch, For young children, who are deprived of 
emphatically states that ** Protestantism | parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
is now planted in the Ottoman empire,|to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
and it is my belief that it will strike its) study, without the usual confinement of a 
routs deep and spread them wide.”’ large seminary, it is believed that this 
| School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


. ® - , . ; 2 
Granp Catro has a population of 300-| vpRMs.— Four DoLzars a week for 


000 or 400,000, and there 1s but one board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
hook-store in the whole city. The Arabs jn all branches. 


have a great aversion to printed books, 
and preter to give $100 for a manuscript 





Application may be made by mail to 
. \ GEORGE RIPLEY. 
copy of the Koran, rather than use a Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


printed one whieh might be purchased for | 
WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 








$2. The bookseller was commanded by 


government to keep his store open, but Leaves Brook Farm at7 1-2 a. m., and 21-2 
regarded it rather as a losing concern. _p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
ene Plain, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 


7 ; 5 the City Hotel, Brattle Street, at 10 1-2 
La Bette France. It is stated in La), yw and5 p. a. Sunday excepted. 


Reforme, a French publication, that of N. R. GERRISH. 
thirty-three millions of peopie in France,, July 16, 1846. 
twenty seven millions do not drink wine; 


thirty-one millions never taste sugar; re T i EH A R B | N G E R 


twenty millions never wear shoes; twen- 

ty-one millions never eat meat; eighteen | [s published simultaneously at New York 
millions eat no wheaten bread; and four 24 Boston, by the Broox Farm Puaranxz, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGess, StrinGER & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, ReppinG & Co., 
Aid others to preserve and develop life, , No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
vance. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 

I? Periodical Agents, Post Masters, As- 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing to 
_ diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- | by forwarding Firtazs Deanne, will be 


ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from supplied with Ten Corres. 

Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end off COMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCES 
the street is the landing place of the Albany | should be addressed to the publishers in New 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain.| York and Boston, or to the ‘“ Editors of the 


The house is but one minute’s walk from either, | Harbinger,” Brook Farm, West Roxbury, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land-| wags. 
ing. dled 5 
Two separate Tables are provided, one suited | | J Single cogeee for sale at the Harbinger 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, | Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and 
and the others carefully prepared for those who | No. 8 State Street, Boston, and by booksellers 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. | and periodical agents throughout the U. States. 
Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- | Price, 6 1-4 cents. 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- | 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- | 


some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- | 


cohol and Tobacco. G E ORG E DE XTER ’ 
7 FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and | 30 Ann Sr., New York. 


Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths at °) JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 


small expense. ‘ S 
Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- Gazette Office. 


ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH. 








millions are clothed in rags. 


liberty, and property. 
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